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ABOVE: The interior of an electric refrigerator is padded 
and sealed against damage in transit. LEFT: A Brazilian 
coffee picker sifts dirt and leaves from the coffee beans. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 








Brazilian coffee helps keep 


American electrical workers busy 
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Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 





NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 





The great American custom of coffee with meals puts several Every 3 seconds 
hundred million dollars in Brazilian pockets every year. @ customer is 
And our imports of such vital materials as vegetable oils served overseas 
and wax, cocoa, hides and skins, castor beans and crude 
rubber add other millions to Brazil’s purchasing power. 
Many of these dollars return to the United States in pay- gc ’ th . ae) AR, 
ment for American electrical appliances and machinery, as SUSE tH Nerlil Nite ‘Dunkt(ug A 
well as for steel mill products, grains, automobiles, and a 
variety of industrial items. OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
To facilitate this mutually profitable exchange of goods, ‘a ome a eumspeuess 
The National City Bank of New York maintains completely Busnes Aices Santiago London Manila fire. 
staffed branches in Brazil’s five key cities. Here, as in all ies Valparaiso T haeeien Pa _ may 
National City’s overseas branches, exporters and importers Rosario — FRANCE Can ets proj 
. ; : t Paris (IBC Branch RICO 
will find every service necessary for the competent handling BRAZIL = en Pi aa Gee en hose 
of any overseas business transaction, from beginning to end. at vom Medellin omen va nll N 
Write or cail Overseas Division at Head Office for full Recite — cusa Bombay Caguas : 
information. (Pernambuco) Havana Calcutta Mayaguez crac. 
Santos Cuatro Caminos JAPAN Ponce the 
Sao Paulo Galiano Tokyo REP. OF PANAMA Wj 
La Lonja Osaka Panama it 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK cana rose Yokohama SINGAPORE 
Caibarien very 
Balboa Cardenas MEXICO URUGUAY 
OF NEW YORK ae Manzanillo Mexico City Montevideo to dl 
CHINA Matanzas Peru VENEZUELA ally 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 67 Branches in Greater New York Shanghai Santiago ume Consens 


When a hose blows — look out! 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


HEN hose bursts at a fire, firemen 

V4 must stop to fight hose instead of 

fire. Fires that should be quick “outs” 

may become conflagrations. Life and 

property are endangered. All because a 
hose “blows.” 


Many blowouts used to be caused by 
cracks in the rubber near the end of 
the hose where it joins the coupling. 
With high pressure, couplings must be 
very tight. Sharp bends in the hose next 
to these tight couplings would gradu- 
ally weaken the rubber. 


B. F.Goodrich engineers studied the 
problem and came up with the idea of 
adding a reinforcing layer of hard cot- 
ton cords buried in the rubber at each 
end of the hose. The extra cords pro- 
tected the tube from splitting or 
cracking, and the extra thickness made 
a better seal between tube and coupling. 


This BFG development ( firemen call 
it “end protection”) made fire hose 
safer and more effective. Today, firemen 
spend more time fighting fires, less time 
fighting hose. 


The BFG policy of never being satis- 
fied where improvement is possible — 
whether in fire hose or other products 
—makes this example of product 
improvement “typical.” Because it is, 
you'll find it important, when buying 
rubber products for your business, to 
look into improvements BFG may have 
made in them lately. Ask your nearest 
distributor. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 











HOT 
and HUM 


Or 


— THIS SUMMER. CHOOSE YOUR. OWN 


OFFICE WEATHER / 


THE WEATHER IN YOUR OFFICE 
this summer can easily be the weather 
you want ... cool, fresh, invigorating. 
All you do is install a Philco Air 
Conditioner now. 


For Philco Air Conditioners give 
you real ait conditioning. They cool 
the air, dehumidify andl dined it. 
They bring in fresh air from outside 
and clean it. They remove stale in- 
door air. They are quiet, vibration- 
less, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. 


For offices or rooms up to 400 square 
feet, your Philco Air Conditioner fits 
snugly and neatly into the window. 
Cleanly and simply styled, it comes 
in ivory or a soft two-toned brown. 
The beautiful walnut console is 
specially designed for the larger 
offices up to 500 square feet. 


Decide now to be cool and comfort- 
able this summer—and call your 
Philco dealer today. He’s listed in 
your classified phone book. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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In NEWSWEEK, 
April 4, you ask: 
How -many college 
freshmen look as 
pretty as Loretta 
Young in “Mother 
Is a Freshman”? 

You should take a 
subway ride uptown 
to Morningside 
Heights. Karen 
Lewis, the star in 
Columbia | Universi- 
ty’s recent produc- 
tion “The Belle of 
New York,” is a freshman in the School of 
Dramatic Arts, Columbia University. 

As pretty? 





Karen Lewis 


Harry RoskKIN 
New York City 


John Lardner’s Position 


Till now I have enjoyed the tongue-in- 
cheek sports column written by your Mr. 
Jchn Lardner. If reports in the press are cor- 
rect that Mr. Lardner was one of the spon- 
sors of the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace, it looks as if I am going 
to be wondering whether his irony is purely 
for entertainment purposes or whether it re- 
flects his dissatisfaction with things in his 
own country. 

Dwicurt P. Ery 

Columbus, Ohio 


>... If not a Communist, Mr. Lardner 
keeps very bad company, and from reading 
his pages I believe he is smart enough to 
know what he is doing. 


D. L. CLARKE 
Los Angeles 


Newsweek welcomes the opportunity to 
set the record straight. As a contributing 
editor, John Lardner is one of a group of 
specialists allotted two columns each week 
which he fills, to our way of thinking, with 
the best sports commentary available in any 
publication today. In his writing for News- 
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Washington, D.C. In 1791, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a young 
French engineer, stood on the banks of the Potomac with George Wash- 
ington and envisioned the world’s most beautiful capital. ‘...and there 





















mel 
a shall be a mile stretch between the Home of the President and yonder hill 
3 ... and the stretch will be a scene of great beauty with mansions . . . gardens 
... Sloping lawns ...a great temple...” L’Enfant’s original plan has been 
' expanded into today’s historical skyline wherein 63% of all the elevator 
1 of installations are by Otis. 
N 
A NEW SLANT ON ELEVATORING. 
oo To give unbroken floor space throughout the George 
sion Washington Masonic National Memorial in Alexandria, Virginia, 
pon- ff the architects have provided two slanting hoistways for Otis elevators. 
ence — The cars move sideways 35 feet as they rise 234 feet 
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KE LIKE A BUS. 
An apartment house elevator should not play favorites. 
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Fm It shouldn’t operate as an express for one tenant and bypass 
a p others. Like a bus, it should always stop for every 
week passenger going in its direction—just as it does with 
with Otis Full Collective Control. 
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a8 It's approaching an Otis Pow-R-Truck elevator platform. 
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They’re wonderfully free from trouble, 
Westinghouse Coolers are easy toinstall and 
service, have all these excellent features: 


AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 

holds water flow constant, regardless of 

water pressure. 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER... hand- 

operated bubbler also available. 

ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 

water damage. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on Hermetically-Sealed 

System. 

SPACE SAVING . . . no model takes over 

14” x 14” floor space. 

STAINLESS STEEL TOPS. . . non-breakable. 
See the 7 different models at your 

Westinghouse Supplier’s, now. 








it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 


Westinghouse 


Wallor /rofjy 


j : wate 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
TUNE IN TED MALONE . .. Every Dey, Monday through Fridey .. . ABC Network 
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wEEK he has concentrated entirely on the 
sports field except on war assignments, when 
he filed excellent copy from places like the 
Anzio beachhead and from torrid landings 
in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Lardner did not consult NewswEek 
concerning the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace, but he has this to 
say: “My personal opinion about this con- 
ference, which I did not attend, is that it 
was like a soft-ball game played by only one 
team, and I think its effect was to set back 
peace and culture quite a way. Conferences 
like this are often much different in the 
practice than in the promise. I have no affili- 
ation whatsoever with the Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions and similar 
groups which turned out, to my surprise, to 
be controlling the Waldorf conference, and 
I have asked the council to withdraw use of 
my name. Furthermore, my name has been 
advertised for talks and personal appear- 
ances by other groups without my permis- 
sion. I am requesting that such misrepre- 
sentations be stopped.” 


Leopold’s Parole 


With regard to the article concerning 
“thrill-killer’ Leopold (Newsweek, April 
11), there should be no problem for the 
Division of Correction. It cannot overlook 
the fact of untold numbers of living children 
who would become his victims. Leopold's 
confinement was not only for bestial murder; 
it was also for the protection of the public, 
and that holds for the whole term allotted 
him by our laws. 


Harriet E, Hunt 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


>... Since Leopold was just a lad when he 
committed the crime, and in view of his 
splendid record at Joliet, plus the fact that 
he risked his own life as a guinea pig... 
I for one am in favor of a parole. 
Gurney E. Hayes 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Under the Wire 


In the photograph of the first Russian air- 
plane flight on July 20, 1882 ( Newsweek, 
March 28), the aircraft has four pneumatic 
tires. Who made pneumatic tires in 1882? 

M. QuESNEY 

Fauville, France 

Pending a Russian claim of prior inven- 
tion, Robert W. Thompson is recognized as 
having developed the first pneumatic tire 
in England in 1845. 


Florida Fans 

Wow! How about more details on the gal 
in the gold lamé (Newsweek, March 7)? 
California has nothing like this! 


EARL YOUNKER 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


>... Wouldn't she be something in gingham! 
W. H. Hemry 


Benicia, Calif. 


>... In my opinion, this little lady would 
grace any bathing suit. I would appreciate 
it if you would run a picture of her without 


Newsweek, May 2, 1949 















DON’T BEA 


SREASE 
EAD 


™, IF YOU WANT A 
7 CLEAN SCALP— 
eR HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 





Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE UP TO 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML HAIR! 





A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Sold throughout the U. S. and Canada 
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Turn Turtle a1. Finger-Touch 


This is the “ground floor” of a modern coal mine—the 
point from which coal, dug from seams deep in the earth, 
starts upward on its way to work for you. Here, as each car 
moves into the rotary dump shown, a touch of a button rolls 
it over, emptying the coal into an elevator-like hopper that 
speeds it to preparation plants above. 


Such equipment as this, along with machines that cut, load, 
and convey coal, illustrate the tremendous investment pro- 
gressive operators are making to provide all America with 
quality coal. 


To provide this flood of coal consistently and safely, the 
industry is continuing its vast mechanization program. With 
an eye to coal’s enlarging scope as a source of modern in- 
dustrial energy, operators are currently investing more than 
a billion dollars for improvements and new facilities. 








Photo taken in West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 


Living and working conditions of miners 
keep step with the industry’s rapid develop- 
ment of faster, more efficient mining methods. 

Today almost two-thirds—over 260,000—of 
the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes, or rent from private 
landlords. The remaining one-third live in 
company-owned houses at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. 

Underground, too, progress in coal mining 
techniques is constantly producing safer 
working conditions. Powerful ventilating sys- 
tems and electric lighting in car switching 
areas are among the many factors now making 
America’s mines safer than ever before. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Performance-Engineered 
at Electronics Park 
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Acme 


Eileen Drummond: With and without 


those big dark glasses so I could see what 
she looks like. 
Rosert D. LAwson 
Warrenville, Ill. y, 


>... How about a picture of her without 
the specs? 
Epwarp L. GorpEs 
Tokyo 


Final Word é 


In reply to a letter from reader John D. i 
Ryan (Newsweek, April 4) you said the : 
law prohibits reproductions of currency un- 
less photographs are “mutilated” and that by 
cropping part of a picture published Feb. 28 
NEWSWEEK complied with the law. 

NEWSWEEK’s quotation of the word “muti- 
lated” implies that it was quoted from the 
statute, which is not the case. Actually, Sec- 
tion 474, Title 18, U.S. Code of Laws, pro- 
hibits the making of any photograph, print, 
or impression in the likeness of any obliga- 
tion or security of the United States, or any 
part thereof, and provides a maximum pen- 
alty of $5,000 fine or fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. 

It is not considered that the currency in 
the Newsweek photograph in question is 
sufficiently in similitude to money to consti- 
tute a violation of the law. 





U. E. BAUGHMAN 


PER DOLLAR Chief, U. S. Secret Service 
Washington, D. C. 





in the most compact cabinet yet! 


Imagine television with big 10” direct-view 
picture tube in a cabinet less than a foot 
wide! Fits on any table anywhere! Not an 6% ; make sure 
inch of wasted space! Long range television : x 
reception. Rich rosewood plastic cabinet. No , of your copy : 
finer “buy” in all television! Model 805. V lew a. 1%, r 

P mail subscription today 


*Plus tax. Installation extra. 
Prices slightly higher West and South 


—subject to change without notice. ‘ . 
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GENERAL (@ ELECTRIC 










(0 one year $6.50 


0 two years $10.00 


152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Lincoln Cosmopolitan Sport Sedan. White side-wal! tires and road lamps optional at extra cost. 


One fine car—and one only—stands out like an original today. Because its handsome 
body styling is completely exclusive, the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan is, without question, 


the most distinctive fine car on the road. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


nudes Ameri Host Distinctive Cars 
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CORROSION 


is our business 


s\n 


VIBRATION 


ABRASION 


FRICTION 


e--eand it cam mean good business for you 


Somewhere in your products or machines are parts that 
must take severe wear and tear. We call these “pun- 
ished parts.” Our business is to make them last longera 

In our study of industrial wear, failure of these parts 
may be traced to one or more of six basic causes. 
Abrasion and friction are the most common forms of 
wear. Vibration and impact from continuous pounding 
also take heavy toll. Both heat and corrosion rapidly 
lead to deterioration and failure of equipment. All six 
are forms of industrial wear, all add up to what you 


pay for maintenance and replacements, and for the 
time lost during shutdowns. 

Brake Shoe now makes over 10,000 types and kinds 
of parts and products, the result of 46 years of spe- 
cialized engineering and metallurgical research into 
the causes and control of industrial wear. 

Among these Brake Shoe developments or in our 
research laboratories may be the solution to your wear 
problem. Your inquiry might very well turn our business 
into good business for you. 


wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 
AN FORGE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION © _ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
JON» RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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lor Your Information 


GRASSING SEASON: When 
the House of Representa- 
tives packed its bags and 
set out for Easter vacation 
at home, Samuel Shaffer, 
who’ covers Congress for 
NEwswEEK’s Washington 
bureau, decided to visit the 
grass roots too. Shaffer se- 
lected the Second Congres- 
sional District of New 
Hampshire where the quar- 
ter-million population is al- 
most equally divided be- 
tween industry and agricul- 
ture, where labor is well 
organized, and where the 
farmers are highly articulate. 

Arising at what he terms 
“the obscene hour of 6:30” 
every morning, our man ac- 
companied Rep. Norris Cot- 
ton on a whirlwind tour of 
the district. For four days 
the two traveled about, lis- 
tening to the opinions of 
hundreds of constituents at 
meetings set up in advance in hotels,- courthouses, city 
halls, and general stores. They covered a zigzag course of 
500 miles over main highways and rough backroads. For 
details of the special survey, see page 21. 








FIRST OF A SERIES: Newsweex’s Medicine editor, Mar- 
guerite Clark, is the author of a new book “Medicine on 
the March,” which will be out in June. Its publication will 
mark the official debut of “Newsweek Bookshelf.” The idea 
of combining the extensive editorial facilities of a weekly 


.news magazine with the experience of a seasoned book 


publisher has been discussed between Funk & Wagnalls 
and Newsweek for some time. And now the two organiza- 
tions have their first joint production in the new series, 
which will feature significant nonfiction titles. We’ve read 
proofs of Mrs. Clark’s volume and think she’s getting the 
series off to a great start. A number of other editors have 
books in their typewriters. For instance, you can expect a 
volume of political profiles by Raymond Moley and one on 
South America by Harry Murkland, Hemisphere Affairs 
editor, to find a place on the “Newsweek Bookshelf.” 


THE COVER: In Wilmington it’s commonly said that any 
du Pont can get a job in the company but it’s tougher to 
get ahead if you’re a member of the clan. Crawford Greene- 
walt is an exception. Despite being a du Pont son-in-law, 
he was chosen last year for the presidency. Greenewalt is 
pleasant and agreeable—even to the 
point of changing from a very som- 
ber tie to one of brighter hue at the 
request of Newsweek photographer 
Ed Wergeles. But the problem of 
dress is nothing compared with that 
which faces the du Pont president 
today: How can his company—the 
largest chemical concern in the world 
—continue to grow without violating 
antitrust laws? That big poser, with all its ramifications, 
and the qualifications of the man who must meet it are 
covered in the story beginning on page 60. 
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PICTURE OF GOOD SERVICE 


When you think of telephone service, 
we'd like you to think of friendly, competent 
people, genuinely eager to serve you in 
every way. 


The Operator is an important part of the 
picture when she puts through your calls 
quickly and courteously, or renders some spe- 
cial service in an emergency. 


The Girl in the Business Office shows the 
same spirit by being alert and pleasant when 
you pay a bill or there’s something you'd like 
to know about the service. 


The Installer helps you to think well of the 
Company by being polite and efficient and 
tidy when he comes to your home to put in a 
telephone. 


The Company itself does its part when it 
conducts itself as a good citizen, as well as a 
good telephone organization, in the com- 
munities in which it operates. 


All across the land, you will find teamwork 
and neighborliness among telephone people. 
They take satisfaction in providing a valuable 
service to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM § 

















What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Truman confides to intimates that he 
will take an active part in next year’s 
Congressional elections. He especially 
wants the defeat of his GOP Senate critic 
from his home state of Missouri, Forrest 
C. Donnell . . . Maintaining morale in the 
Navy under the pressure for better unifi- 
cation is one of the biggest problems now 
facing Defense officials, Many Naval offi- 
cers, disgusted by continuing interservice 
squabbles and recent Navy reverses, are 
talking about leaving the service 
Expect several resignations soon from top 
jobs in The Voice of America setup . . . 
White House intimates hint that Floyd 
Odlum is interested in only one Federal 
job—Commerce Secretary . . . Adminis- 
tration leaders now believe they are in a 
position to get some action in Congress. 
They think the vote on the housing bill 
broke the legislative logjam. 


Latest on Wallgren 

The White House may soon try again 
to break the Truman-Senate deadlock 
over the vacant chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. The 
maneuver would be a switch on the idea 
of naming the stalemated nominee, Mon 
Wallgren, as vice chairman—a_ proposal 
which Truman was finally persuaded to 
drop. Instead, the President would ap- 
point some noncontroversial figure to the 
vice chairmanship to run the board until 
the Senate confirmed Wallgren or his 
name was withdrawn. And as long as 
Wallgren loyally allows the nomination 
to stand, Truman, in equal loyalty, will 
not move for its withdrawal. 


Diplomats Wanted 

Secretary Acheson is having difficulties 
in filling the new assistant secretaryships 
in his department. The post of Assistant 
Secretary to deal with Latin America 
has been offered to three career Foreign 
Service officers, including H. Freeman 
Matthews. All declined it for personal 
reasons, so Acheson is likely to seek out- 
side talent. Incidentally, he told a recent 
meeting of Foreign Service officers that 
no definite plans have yet been drafted 
for merging the career diplomatic serv- 
ice with the State Department staff. 


Presidential Early Birds 

_ Justice William O. Douglas and Gov. 
Frank Lausche of Ohio are the first to 
sound for delegates in the 1952 Demo- 
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cratic convention. Lausche has hinted 
his hopes to friends. Douglas has been 
sending out autographed copies of his 
collected speeches to the men who con- 
tributed heaviest to F.D.R.’s campaigns. 
He encloses a covering letter inviting 
comments on his views. Truman is saying 
nothing regarding Douglas, but there has 
been coolness between them since the 
justice refused to be a candidate for Vice 
President last year. On Lausche, party 
leaders are equally cool. Busy repairing 
Dixiecrat fences, they shudder at the 
damage the candidacy of the Catholic 
Ohioan might do in the South. 


National Notes 

Business is showing great interest in 
Truman’s © underdeveloped-areas _ pro- 
gram. The State Department has been 
deluged with calls, memoranda, and pro- 
posals from financial groups, trade asso- 
ciations, and hundreds of independent 
business men . . . New York Democrats 
with the biggest delegation in the House 
are copping some of the choicest political 
plums by “pooling” their rights to pa- 
tronage . . . Built-in defense features of 
the new super-liner recently approved by 
the Maritime Commission will permit its 
conversion to a troop transport much 
faster than is possible with most pas- 
senger ships now afloat. Incidentally, al- 
though its top speed is a secret, Navy 
engineers promise the new liner will beat 
the Queen Mary, holder of the North 
Atlantic speed record. 


Blow to Hoover Plan 

It’s had little publicity, but the Senate 
Expenditures Committee’s version of the 
government reorganization bill is re- 
garded by White House officials as little 
better than no bill at all. The committee 
measure would permit either house of 
Congress to veto a Presidential reor- 
ganization plan—the same rule that 
applies on regular legislation, What Tru- 
man wants (and what the House ap- 
proved) is a measure that would require 
the veto of both houses, it was the one- 
house type of veto that sabotaged so 
many of Hoovers own reorganization 
plans when he was President. 


VA Troubles 

Veterans Administration officials are 
expecting the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to stomp on their requested 
budget of some $5,500,000,000. The 
medical program may get by unscathed, 
but money for readjustment benefits 
(schooling, loans, and subsistence) will 
probably be cut. VA officials point out 


that under the law the veteran must be 
paid for these items; then, if the money 
runs out, Congress will have to pass a 
deficiency appropriation. The VA sticks 
to its estimates of the funds needed and 
feels Congress is just postponing the day 
of reckoning. Meantime, VA chief Carl 
Gray and Medical Director Paul Magnu- 
son are feuding over how to run the 
medical program. Magnuson supporters 
feel Gray interferes unduly in hospital 
affairs, while Gray backers think Magnu- 
son slights Gray’s authority. 


Trivia 

Under Secretary Webb has _ rankled 
State Department tea sippers by insisting 
that they work a full eight-hour day. He’s 
driving the staff hard and he'll eventually 
replace those who fail to produce .. . 
Representative Merrow of New Hamp- 
shire practices on the violin in his office 
early in the morning before his staff 
comes to work ,. . Comdr, George Elsey, 
who wrote most of Truman’s “whistle 
stop” speeches during the political cam- 
paign, is back on active Navy duty. . 
Senator Taft complained bitterly about 
“unfair treatment” by his interrogators 
after a recent Meet the Press radio inter- 
view. What upset him was close ques- 
tioning on his belief that rearming West- 
ern Europe would provoke Russia. 
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Trends Abroad 

Chinese Nationalist delegates return- 
ing from the abortive Peiping peace con- 
ference saw dozens of uniformed Russian 
officers in Chinese Communist headquar- 
ters Reversing a twenty-year-old 
policy, the Chinese Communist leadership 
has ordered a shift in the party’s emphasis 
from farm to city workers . . . Reports 
from Cairo say that the Egyptian Army 
which was fighting in Palestine may make 
trouble for the government when it re- 
turns home . . . Top officials of the United 
Nations received early confirmation of the 
“peace feelers” on the Berlin controversy. 
Word came in the form of a request that 
there should be no revival of neutral 
efforts to mediate the Berlin problem, be- 
cause more direct proposals were ex- 
pected . . . Diplomatic sources believe 
Soviet access to North Persian oil fields 
may be an element in the over-all bargain 
about Berlin. 


Soviet Arms Program 

A confidential government study just 
completed shows that in 1949 Russia will 
spend roughly three times as great a 
share of its national income for military 
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purposes as the U.S. Money expenditures 
—figured on the basis of 8.5 rubles to the 
dollar—are virtually the same, although 
Washington experts suspect that the So- 
viet budget contains hidden military 
items. They also point out that money 
goes farther in Russia because of the 
Kremlin’s control over the economy. How- 
ever, on the basis of official Soviet figures, 
19.2% of Russia’s current national income 
goes to the military, as compared with 
the U.S. figure of 6.2%. 


U. S.-Israeli Conflicts 

During his current talks with President 
Truman, Israeli President Chaim Weiz- 
mann hopes to bring about a change in 
the U.S. position on three matters over 
which the two countries’ relations may 
become strained. The U.S. is on record 
as favoring UN resolutions international- 
izing Jerusalem, maintaining Israel's pres- 
ent borders, and returning Arab refugees 
to their Israeli homes. The Israeli Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, favors establish- 
ing Jerusalem as its capital, moving its 
borders to the Jordan River, and exclud- 
ing Arab refugees. Meanwhile, the refu- 
gee problem in the Middle East already 
is outgrowing the UN relief program 
adopted to deal with it. Original esti- 
mates put the refugees at not more than 
500,000, but the number of persons made 
‘ homeless by the Holy Land fighting now 
has risen to some 750,000. 


Proposal on Formosa 

One group in the Pentagon favors 
extending the authority of Jap occupa- 
tion boss General MacArthur to include 
Formosa. The argument runs that (1) 
legally, the island will continue to belong 
to Japan until a peace treaty is concluded 
providing otherwise, and (2) strategi- 
cally, the U.S. needs Formosa as an ad- 
ditional base to help counterbalance 
current Communist gains on the Chinese 
mainland. There is strong opposition to 
this proposal, however, in both the Penta- 
gon and the State Department. 


UN Prospects 

United Nations experts don’t expect 
the problem of the Italian colonies to be 
settled at this session. A failure here, to- 
gether with postponement of the Minds- 
zenty issue, would make a poor score 
for the Assembly meeting. However, 
Secretary General Lie is privately pre- 
dicting that by the end of the year the 
East-West tension will ease off enough 
for the UN to function more effectively. 
He feels this will bring a return of con- 
fidence and prestige to the organization. 
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Trade With Red Satellites 

There'll be renewed debate in Wash- 
ington shortly on the issue of U.S. trade 
with the Russian satellites. The State 
Department now is considering a Polish 
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request for ball bearings and $2,000,000 
worth of steel-plant equipment. Mean- 
while, Czech officials are privately com- 
plaining to Americans that because of 
U.S. aid German industry is able to com- 
pete with that of Czechoslovakia, Al- 
though the prevailing official view is that 
nothing of possible strategic value should 
be sent to the satellites, some State De- 
partment economists believe that a well- 
controlled supply of machinery and tools 
may have the long-run advantage of mak- 
ing satellite industries dependent upon 
American replacements, 


Grain for Gasoline 

Efforts of farm groups to promote an 
alcohol-gasoline blend in motor fuels are 
being revived. Three factors encourage 
sponsors to believe the time is ripe to 
counter long-standing opposition by the 
petroleum industry: Farm-crop surpluses 
are looming; the cost of producing alco- 
hol from surplus grains has been reduced, 
and the price of gasoline is high. The 
campaign will begin with a drive to get 
cooperative distributors to lead the way. 


Power-Lobby Policy - 

You'll notice before long a_ basic 
change in strategy of the electric-power 
lobby. Licked in its fight against the 
new TVA steam-generating plant and 
largely resigned to an ever-growing Fed- 
eral hydroelectric program, the lobby will 
play down opposition to public-power 
developments as such, Instead, the utili- 
ties interests will concentrate on working 
for legislation which will compel the gov- 
ernment to sell power wholesale to the 
private companies at the source, so that 
they may distribute it over their own 
transmission lines for sale to consumers. 
While the private utilities now buy much 
government power, they want a law to 
protect this distribution setup. 


Fight on FPC Policy 

There’s a backstage fight on for control 
over the Federal Power Commission’s 
policies, The five-man commission is con- 
sistently split 3 to 2 on controversial mat- 
ters, Two members usually on the ma- 
jority side with Claude L. Draper are 
Leland Olds and newcomer Thomas C. 
Buchanan, both of whom, incidentally, 
are opposed by many private-utility op- 
erators, Buchanan’s nomination has been 
before the Senate for eight months and 
it’s still pigeonholed in committee. Olds’s 
term expires soon, and the White House 
is besieged with letters for and against 
him, Vice Chairman Harrington Wimber- 
ly, a policy opponent of Buchanan, has 
threatened to resign to return to his 
Oklahoma newspaper. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for an easing of export controls. 
The Commerce Department believes the 
increased supplies of most materials call 


for new regulations . . . Although liquor 
sales are off, major distillers won't cut 
prices on their best-selling brands. How- 
ever, less popular brands will be marked 
down as added supplies of postwar four- 
year-old whisky come in after July...Gov- 
ernment labor experts and union leaders 
privately admit concern about the effect 
on the shaky employment situation this 
June, when high-school and college grad- 
uates invade the labor market .. . A big 
new long-term market for U.S. cigarettes 
is developing throughout Latin America. 
Recent surveys reveal a definite shift of 
smokers’ preferences from dark cigar- 
type tobacco and roll-your-owns to U. S.- 
blended cigarettes, 
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Movie Notes 

Laurence Olivier’s next will be 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” to be produced 
in England by Alexander Korda. The 
role originally was scheduled for Orson 
Welles . . . Monogram thinks it has an- 
other Shirley Temple in 34-year-old 
Mary Happy of St. Louis. The studio is 
negotiating for story rights to early pic- 
tures that made Shirley famous . . . Cary 
Grant will be teamed with Katharine 
Hepburn in “Europa and the Bull,” an 
international political satire with a Euro- 
pean setting . . . Lila Leeds, who was 
involved in the recent Hollywood 
marijuana scandal with actor Robert 
Mitchum, will star in an independently 
produced picture “The Devil's Weed.” 
It’s billed as an educational film .. . 
Blond Virginia Mayo, typed for glamour 
roles, will go dramatic with the lead op- 
posite James Cagney in Warners’ “White 
Heat” . . . Theodore Dreiser’s “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy,” filmed with Sylvia Sid- 
ney and Phillips Holmes eighteen years 
ago, will get a modern treatment in a 
Paramount remake with Montgomery 
Clift as star. 


Miscellany 

The Army is conducting a short-story 
contest for its personnel in an attempt 
to stir up interest in creative writing as 
an off-duty occupation. The top three 
winning stories will appear in Collier's 
magazine and will pay off at $1,000 
apiece; the ten best will be published in 
book form by Rinehart, with the royalty 
divided among the authors .. . A new, 
untitled radio show now in the audition 
stage would give Hollywood stars a 
forum to defend themselves against 
stories and comments in newspapers and 
magazines. The program has the back- 
ing of major studios . . . A biography of 
Cardinal Mindszenty by Dr. Bela Fabian 
will be published this summer by Scrib- 
ner’s. The author, a member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament for seventeen years 
and now an official of the Hungarian 
government-in-exile, worked with the 
cardinal in combatting Nazi persecutions. 
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Who gets the biggest profit 


from capital investment ? 


The machine I use cost $11,000. 


Somebody denied himself, and saved up, and 
bought it. 


Without that machine I suppose I’d be getting 
$1 a day like my grandfather did, working by 
hand as he did. I could only produce enough to 
be worth $1 a day. Laws wouldn’t help; nobody 


can take in more than he puts out. 


But with that $11,000 machine working for 
me, I get $12 a day. I’m $11 a day better off 


because of that machine. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, 





So I figure the man who saved up and bought 
it for me to use is entitled to a little something, 
too. I understand they call that “profit on the in- 


vestment”’. I just call it fair play. 


They tell me the fellow who provides me with 
the $11,000 machine averages only a fraction of 
what I make by wsing his machine. Whatever he 
makes, I think he’s got it coming, and more. I 
hope he keeps on getting it, for I want him to 
want to save, and keep buying me machines. I 
don’t want to go back to Grandpa’s day. I think 
“the good old days” were terrible. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


I Covet ebb ol- I Mole) C=) 
Cleveland 


FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> An arbitrary 10% cut in government spending during the 
next fiscal year is receiving serious consideration behind the 
scenes in Congress. 

An across-the-board reduction would be possible except on 
such fixed items as public-debt service. But it would be a 
drastic and painful procedure requiring firm resolution to 
carry through. 


> Proponents of this plan contend that it is the only method 
by which Truman’s $42,000,000,000 budget can be reduced 
enough on the spending side to achieve a balance without 
heavier taxation in 1950. 


Their reasoning: If the budget is cut item by item, every 
member fights for his own sectional pork, deals are made, and 
real economies become impossible. But if everybody loses 
projects in like proportion, everybody has a valid excuse to 
give his constituents. 


Opponents of horizontal reduction contend, on the other hand, 
that this method is outrageously unjust, leaving no latitude for 
discrimination between necessary and unnecessary Federal 
projects and functions. 


> It will be up to the Senate to make the decision. The House 
has passed all regular appropriations bills except for foreign 
aid, but the Senate has acted on none except a deficiency bill. 


Following the item-by-item method, the House has effected a 
saving of about $1,000,000,000. The cuts were taken mainly 
out of such domestic items as flood control and reclamation. 
Defense spending was increased over budget estimates. 


The probable outcome: The Senate will approve an economiz- 
ing legislative budget and talk about a firm policy but leave 
itself loopholes for exceptions which will become the rule. 


> Truman’s compulsory health-insurance program has no 
chance for approval at this session of Congress. Its authors in 
the Administration privately admit this. 

Their object in placing it before Congress now is to start 
public discussion which they hope, in time, will generate 
enough enthusiasm to force it through some future session. 


The most this Congress will do is nibble at the edges of the 
Truman plan. It will vote more funds for public health and 
perhaps for medical schools and hospitals. 


> The next report from Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers may be a minority-and-majority document, with mem- 
bers Keyserling and Clark in the majority and Chairman 
Nourse in the minority. 

Bitterness between the two wings of the commission is grow- 
ing, despite agreement between them that: (1) deflationary 
factors are now dominant in the economy; (2) critical unem- 
ployment is not in sight, and (3) increasing armament expendi- 
tures may bring on another inflationary surge. 


The crux of their disagreement: Nourse thinks Truman’s busi- 
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ness-stabilization and price-control program should be aban- 
doned; Keyserling and Clark think it should be pushed to 
provide the President with standby power. 


> Unification of the armed services will be pushed a little 
further by law at this session of Congress—but not much 
further. Armed services committees are drafting new legisla- 
tion cautiously. 


The principal reason for this restraint seems to be that leaders 
are content to let Secretary Johnson wrestle with the problem 
and see what progress he can make under the present statute. 


> Support for the Brannan farm program is building up in 
the House. Leaders now think a piece of it, if not the whole 
thing, may be passed by the lower branch at this session. 
What the Senate will do is still uncertain. Most members are 
waiting for sentiment to jell in their states before taking a 
position. 

A bill authorizing immediate payment of Brannan-type subsi- 
dies to milk and pork producers is now being drafted. It will 
be submitted to Congress shortly. This will be followed by a 
draft substituting the. Brannan plan for the present Hope- 
Aiken Act all along the line. 


> Truman is prepared to sign whatever Taft-Hartley substi- 
tute law emerges from the debates started this week in the 
House. He will meet Congress more than half way, if neces- 
sary, On a compromise. 

What both sides in the controversy now expect after the 
House and Senate have pulled the present law apart and then 
pieced some of it together again is a bill going down the mid- 
dle between Taft-Hartley and the old Wagner Act. 

Some of the probable provisions: A legalized closed shop if 
unions remain open to new members; restrictions on secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes; Presidential authority to 
seize and operate struck plants in strike emergencies; non- 
Communist affidavits for company as well as union officials. 


> Pressure on Congress for excise-tax revision is intensifying. 
It comes principally from transport and amusement industries, 
but luxury businesses also are demanding relief. 

Members of tax committees expect protests to increase as com- 
petition for the recreation dollar gets hotter during a period 
of tightening economy. 

This is one of the minor reasons for Congressional reluctance 
to draft a revenue bill at this session. Leaders estimate that 
excise revenues will be cut at least $1,000,000,000 a year if 
Congress opens up present rate schedules. 


> Some Republicans are preparing to attack Administration 
foreign policy on the ground that it is weakening the United 
Nations. 

Senate debate on the Atlantic Pact probably will be the oc- 
casion for these fireworks. The complaint will be made that 
military collaboration between the pact signatories would 
violate the UN Charter unless all decisions were reported to 
the Security Council and thus to Soviet leaders. 
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WITH “PHILBLACK-O" 


gives you greater mileage at no extra cost 


As pioneers in the development of cold rubber, 
it is not at all strange that the makers of LEE 
DeLuxe tires, should be quick on the draw to 
improve what has been announced as a miracle 
product. LEE has taken cold rubber and made 
it better by “toughening” (reinforcing) it with 
“Philblack-O,” a new type furnace black which 
has revolutionized the art of tread compounding. 


That’s why LEE tires made with 100% cold 
rubber tread give you extra thousands and 
thousands of miles . 
comfort wherever you drive. 


3 . * 
HISPEED 
| ] 
ney: | 
New England to the 7 
Florida Keys - 
THE ATLANTIC Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP, PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
ations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


Republic Rubber Division 





.. plus greater safety and 


Further assurance? You have it in the LEE 
Double Guaranty that guarantees ‘LEE Super 
DeLuxe passenger car tires for 15 months 
against all road hazards and against any defect 
in manufacture for life. 


Service? You have it in the thoroughness and 
friendliness of the 19,000 LEE dealers located 
from coast to coast. LEE dealers, known by the 
insignia reproduced below, are ready, able and 
willing to help make your motoring pleasant 


and economical. 
Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs, 
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---Industrial Rubber Products.. 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


- Youngstown, Ohio 
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YOU'LL HAVE A STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


See television reception at its finest . . . on a Du Mont. 
See the clear, brilliant, steady picture on the world’s largest direct-view screen. 
Listen to its rich, full-range tone. Then compare . . . for then you will 


know the quality of reception you can—and should 


demand in a television receiver. 
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The Du Mont Manchu—a distinguished cabinet with the world’s 


largest direct-view screen (213 sq. in.); FM and AM radios; 
and dual-speed automatic record changer. One of a complete line. 


Dion —the acknowledged leads in Marision 


Heart of television is the cathode ray picture tube. Du Mont’s development of this device made electronic television commer- 
cially practical. Du Mont introduced first pre-war and first post-war receivers, first television network; is a leading maker of 


telecasting equipment. The fine quality of your Du Mont receiver results from Du Mont’s long experience in all phases of television. 


Copyright 1949, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


Cabinets designed by Herbert Rosengren 
General Television Sales Offices and Station WABD, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. + Home Offices and Plants, Passaic, N. J. 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. . 
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What Price the Welfare State 


For those Americans who suffered 
from the delusion that Harry S. Truman’s 
“Welfare State” would mean something 
for nothing, the statistics were chilling. 
If Congress approves the program: 
> Social security will cost the American 
people one and a quarter trillion dollars 
in the next 50 years. 
> Fifty years from now, social security 
will be taking approximately 13 per cent 
of the nation’s entire annual income. 
> By the same date it will be consuming 
20 per cent of every worker’s paycheck. 

The statistics were presented last week 
by Rodney Crowther of The Baltimore 
Sun. But they weren’t compiled by op- 
ponents of the President’s program. They 
were official Administration estimates. 
And they were frankly conservative. 
They were based, for example, on the 
assumption that almost-full employment 
would continue indefinitely. 

Whether the majority of Americans 
teel that security against unemployment, 
disability, sickness, and old age is worth 
one-fifth of their paychecks can. be ar- 
gued endlessly—and will be in the 81st 
and succeeding Congresses. But even 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social Security Com- 
missioner, admits that Mr. Truman is ask- 
ing for “a pretty big package.” 


Dr. Sam 


Cost or no cost, President Truman last 
week expanded his social-security pro- 
gram with still another proposal. He 
called on Congress to broaden the na- 
tion’s medical services and enact com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

He didn’t venture to estimate how 
much it would cost. But he indicated 
that it might amount to $9,000,000,000 
a year. Critics glumly predicted that it 
would be double that. 

As the President presented it, the 
proposal was tantalizing: No more doc- 
tors’ bills, no more dentists’ bills, no more 
bi'ls for hospitalization, no more labora- 
tory fees. There would be free medicine, 
free medical appliances, free eyeglasses 
-evervthing free, or almost. Americans 
could choose their own doctors and 
dentists, just as they do now; they could 
call on them whenever they felt like it; 
the government would pay. 

_ Critics were quick to call the program 

a hypochondriac’s Utopia.” Actually, of 




















Costello. Knickerbocker News 


“Pyramid Victim” 


course, nothing would be free. Illness 
would still be a financial burden. Instead 
of paying the cost directly whenever ill- 
ness occurred, Americans would pay 
through a Federal bureaucracy and _ in 
advance—by a new 3 per cent payroll 
tax and higher income taxes. 

At best, both Mr. Truman’s estimate 
of the annual bill and those of his oppo- 
nents were merely guesses, first, because 
British experience had shown there was 
no way of anticipating what people 
would demand from their doctors and 
dentists if they felt that it wasn’t costing 
anything, and second, because the Presi- 
dent failed to spell out some aspects of 
the program. 

For, coupled with health insurance, he 
also urged the building of new hospitals, 
annual subsidies to encourage doctors to 
settle in rural and other areas where 
medical services are inadequate, an ex- 
panded system of maternal and child- 
health care, and other measures. 

The program had little chance of im- 
mediate enactment. Marshaled against 
it was the powerful American Medical As- 
sociation, which argued that compulsory 


health insurance would turn doctors and 
dentists into government hacks and seri- 
ously lower the quality of medical care 
in the United States, 

The Republicans in Congress were al- 
most solidly against compulsory insur- 
ance, and the Democrats were split. As 
an alternative, Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, with two other Republicans, intro- 
duced a health bill calling for Federal aid 
to states. Their aim, they said, was to at- 
tack the problem of promoting health 
“without violating our American tradi- 
tions of personal freedom.” 


ARMS: 


‘Only $1,130,000,000° 


Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, had sought to hide the issue of arms 
aid to America’s Atlantic Pact allies until 
the Senate ratified the treaty. But heavy 
pressure last week induced him to call a 
secret hearing for April 21. There Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson outlined Ad- 
ministration plans, Although some ad- 
vance estimates of the arms-for-Europe 
price tag had run to $1,800,000,000 or 
even much higher, Acheson asked “only 
$1,130,000,000” for the 1949-50 fiscal 
year for arming Atlantic Pact nations.* 

Even this sum looked larger than it 
was. For it included the monetary value 
of surplus American tanks, planes, and 
guns which would be taken out of storage 
and lend-leased to Western Europe, and 
of raw-material stocks which European 
nations would use to fashion their own 
arms. The new spending called for by the 
Acheson estimates would be offset largely 
by a cut of perhaps $500,000,000 in the 
Marshall-plan budget, which is now con- 
sidered likely because of falling prices. 


Scuttling a Dream Boat 


At 8:47 Monday morning, April 18, a 
big red crane swung a 30- by 24-foot 
steel plate weighing 15 tons into the 
empty Shipway No. 11 of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., on 
the James River in Virginia. Around this 
unglamorous keel section would grow, by 
1952, the most powerful warship in his- 
tory—the 65,000-ton, $189,000,000_ air- 
craft carrier United States. 

Or would it? 

For over this super-carrier, which al- 
ready had cost $9,000,000, the crucial en- 





*Plus $320,000,000, already budgeted, for Greece, 
Turkey, and other friendly nations outside the At- 
lantic Pact. 
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Carrier’s keel: From dream to memory 


gagement in the cold war between the 
Navy and the Air Force was being 
fought. The Navy hoped to use its unen- 
cumbered flight deck, 1,090 feet long, 
to base long-range atomic bombers as big 
as the B-29 Superfortress, The Air Force 
argued that the money might better be 
spent on land-based aircraft. 

Whether the Navy’s pride would ever 
be built was put up to President Truman 
at last week’s press conference. He ducked 
the question by asking another: Has the 
keel been laid—officially? The President 
said that he hadn’t gone into the matter. 
It would have to be submitted to him, he 
added, and then he would make a de- 
cision, as he always did. 

Mr. Truman’s hedging was the tip-off. 
On Saturday, April 23, Secretary of De- 
fense Louis A, Johnson, after consulting 
with the President, ordered Navy Secre- 
tary John L, Sullivan to discontinue con- 
struction of the United States at once. 
Not since Dec, 7, 1941, had the Navy suf- 
fered such a Pearl Harbor, 


DIVORCE: 


Legal Crazy Quilt 


Is a Reno divorce legal? Since 1942, 
the Supreme Court has hopped from one 
side of the fence to the other in decisions 
on Nevada decrees contested in other 
states, Last week the court compounded 
confusion in a ruling on Rice vs. Rice. 

In March 1944 Herbert N. Rice, a 
New Haven auto dealer, rented a fur- 
nished room in Reno. Six weeks later he 
began divorce proceedings, Notice of the 
action was handed to his wife Lillian at 
her home in Connecticut. But she did not 
appear in Reno nor was she represented 


by counsel there. In June the divorce was 
granted without contest. In July Rice re- 
married, He and his new wife Hermione 
remained in Reno for a time and then 
moved to California where they both got 
war jobs, Six months later Rice died, 
leaving no will. 

In 1945 Lillian Rice sued in Connecti- 
cut to have herself declared the legal 
widow, despite the Nevada divorce, so 
that she might inherit his real estate. 
When the Connecticut courts ruled in 
the first wife’s favor, the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court by the second Mrs. 
Rice, 

Last week the nine justices upheld the 
Connecticut courts and ruled 5 to 4 in 
favor of the first wife. Ignoring the status 
of Rice’s second wife, Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson’s four-paragraph opinion held 
that the Reno divorce was “not entitled 
to full faith and credit because [Rice] 
was not domiciled in that state at the 
time the decree was entered.” 

Confusion’s Masterpiece: In a 
scathing five-page minority opinion, Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson excoriated “our 
crazy quilt of divorce laws” and charged 
that “confusion now hath made his mas- 
terpiece.” Reviewing previous Supreme 
Court divorce rulings, Jackson noted that: 
(1) In 1942 it had legalized a Nevada 
divorce; (2) in 1945 it had thrown the 
question open again by giving other states 
the right to challenge Nevada's jurisdic- 
tion in divorce cases; and (3) in 1948, in 
the case of Estin vs. Estin, it had “impro- 
vised the concept of ‘divisible’ divorce . . . 
a divorce good to end a marriage but in- 
valid to affect dependent property 
rights.” 

The Rice case, said Jackson, was a 
“progeny” of the previous cases, It had 


created a doctrine which left the “parties 
half-bound and half-free” and permitted 
a man to “have a wife who cannot be- 
come his widow and to leave a widow 
who was no longer his wife.” 

For seekers of interstate divorces the 
court’s decision meant, in effect, that no 
individual divorce which involved the 
jurisdiction of two states could be con- 
sidered certain until the Supreme Court 
had given it official approval. 


NEW YORK: 
Dewey for Senator? 


Thomas E. Dewey insisted that his only 
purpose was to “enjoy a holiday and a 
much-needed rest.” Announcing last week 
that he planned to sail for Europe on 
May 5 with Mrs. Dewey and Paul E. 
Lockwood, his secretary, for a six-week 
visit, his first since 1925, the New York 
governor declared: “This will not be a 
political trip in any sense of the word.” 

He smiled when he said it and New 
York politicians smiled when they heard 
it. For rumors had persisted that Dewey, 
twice-defeated Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, was planning to run either 
for reelection as governor in 1950 or for 
the Senate to succeed Robert F. Wagner 
if the ailing Democrat resigned. More- 
over, he intended while abroad to confer 
with such political leaders as Winston 
Churchill and Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
of Italy and to study how the European 
Recovery Program was coming along. 

But when he was asked whether he was 
looking for background on foreign policy 
for possible use in the Senate, Dewey 
snapped: “Certainly not.” 


PRESIDENT: 


The Week’s Work 


President Truman last week: | 
> Denied that “any peace feelers” from 
the Soviet Union had come his way. 
> Told a group of Protestant editors that 
he went to church “for the purpose of 
worshipping God and not for the purpose 
of being a circus.” 
> Threw out a left-handed spitter to open 
the baseball season at Griffith Stadium. 
He picked the Washington Senators to 
defeat the Philadelphia Athletics, 5 to 4. 
The Senators obliged, 3 to 2. 
> Used eight souvenir pens to sign the 
ECA’s second-round authorization of 
$5,430,000,000 for the next fifteen 
months, 
> Asked “early consideration” of the 1949 
International Wheat Agreement in the 
Senate, which had failed to ratify its 
1948 version. 
> Accepted Kenneth C. Royall’s resigna- 
tion as Army Secretary. 
> Promised “careful” study of a Presi- 
dential commission’s report urging him to 
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appoint a special three-man mediation 
panel to adjust labor disputes in atomic 
plants, 

> Visited four friends recuperating in 
Bethesda Naval Hospital—Fleet Admiral 
William D, Leahy (operation), Senate 
Secretary Leslie Biffle (pneumonia), ex- 
Defense Secretary . James_ Forrestal 
(breakdown), and ex-Speaker James A. 
Glen of the Canadian House of Commons 
(heart attack). 


DIPLOMACY: 


Admiral Ambassador 


As tar as the State Department was 
concerned, the successor to Lt. Gen. W. 
Bedell Smith as ambassador to Moscow 
would have to symbolize all that Smith 
had represented. He must be a military 
man who would faithfully obey orders, 
remain calm under either duress or vod- 
ka, and be a constant reminder of Ameri- 
can power. The closer the successor stood 
in Smith’s own image, the more evident 
it would be to the Soviet Union and the 


world that American policy had not 
changed. 
Last week President Truman ap- 


pointed such a symbol: Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk, retired, a rugged, 60-year-old gun- 
nery expert who had proved himself 
steady under enemy fire while landing 
American invasion troops in Sicily and 
Normandy. 

But Admiral Kirk—“Hoboken Bill” to 
the class of 1909 at Annapolis—was also 
a man who even in wartime read Keats 
and Shelley and Macaulay’s “History of 
England,” collected old silver, and played 
tennis and golf. He was no novice 
in the diplomatic whirl, He had been a 
White House aide under Presidents Wil- 
son and Harding, he had served as naval 
attaché in London in 1939 and 1940, and 
he had held the dual post of ambassador 
to Belgium and minister to Luxembourg 
since 1946. 

To succeed Jefferson Caffery as am- 
bassador to France, the President last 
week chose a different sort of symbol, not 
a military but a Marshall-plan man, He 
was David K. E. Bruce, 51, who had been 
chief of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s mission to France. A 
brother of James Bruce, ambassador to 
Argentina, David Bruce was an alumnus 
of the Maryland and Virginia legislatures, 
a wartime OSS colonel in Europe, and a 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


CRIME: 


Homicide in Harlan 


The only trouble with Harlan County 
is that it suffers from a split personality. 
Otherwise it’s a friendly place. Tucked 
away in the mountains of Southeastern 
Kentucky, it never did deserve the nick- 
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Internation:l 


Truman:* Again, a good guesser 


name “bloody Harlan” that newspapers 
gave it back in the ’30s, when the soft- 
coal operators and John L. Lewis's Unit- 
ed Mine Workers were shooting it out. 
Even then, aside from the union trouble 
and a little feuding, the 75,000 folks who 
live in Harlan were as law-abiding as any 
you could find in the U.S.A. 

Harlan isn’t Dogpatch, no matter 
what the newspapers say. The scores of 
mining towns like Kitts, Evarts, and 
Shields are neat and prosperous, with 
bustling, well-stocked shops. The streets 
are crowded with shiny new cars. The 
people dress in the latest fashions. 


The trouble with Harlan, as Slyn 


*Top to bottom, the President, Mrs. Truman, his 
first-world-war buddy Harry Jobes, Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley. 
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Envoy Kirk: An admiral for a general 
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Combs, the Evarts superintendent of 
schools, once put it, “is the same strug- 
gle that goes on in all men between im- 
moral desire and moral ideals.” Harlan 
just can’t make up its mind whether it 
should be wet or dry. It has attempted 
to resolve this dilemma in the way the 
entire nation did during Prohibition— 
by drinking wet (moonshine) and voting 
dry. The result: 

> Since August, Evarts has run through 
five police chiefs. The first, Albert 
Smith, resigned when the council ac- 
cused him of failing to crack down on 
moonshiners. The second, E. J. Baum- 
gardner, was shot to death by a moon- 
shiner when he did crack down on them. 


_The third, H. T. Collier, was out driving 


one day when a bullet whizzed past his 
ear and winged the patrolman sitting 
beside him. He quit. The fourth, George 
Sellers, didn’t go after the moonshiners 
because he was too busy sampling their 
wares. The council took back his badge 
after he was twice jailed for drunken- 
ness. The fifth, Isachar Combs, was con- 
victed of manslaughter. Bryan Middleton, 
the moonshiner arrested on suspicion of 
having killed Baumgardner, drew two 
guns on Combs while he was making a 
routine check of suspected speakeasies. 
The chief fired first. 

> In Shields, only 5 miles away, the 
county police chief, Ambrose Metcalfe, 
last week parked his car in front of the 
Shields Café. Two men slipped out from 
behind another parked car and fired five 
slugs into him. He died within a few 
minutes. 

Wet and Dry: Metcalte’s story, in 
effect, was the story of Harlan’s attempt 
to salve its conscience and wet its throat 
at the same time. He was appointed to 
his job two years ago by County Judge 
W. J. R. Howard at the urging of a citi- 
zens committee organized to dry up the 
county. When he struck out at the moon- 
shiners, however, another judge, James 
S. Forester, issued a restraining order, 
ruling that his appointment was not “le- 
gally constituted.” Metcalfe won that 
fight only to find that his salary had 
been set at $75 a month. He brought suit 
against the Harlan Fiscal Court for more 
pay, but until the day of his death he 
never got it. 

The moonshiners didn’t stop at legal 
methods toyscotch Metcalfe. One after- 
noon, when he stepped on the starter 
of his car, the engine exploded. Someone 
had inserted dynamite caps in the spark 
plugs. Another time he and his brother 
were fired on after a raid on a still. He 
was hit in the chest and right side, and 
his brother in the chest. 

Several weeks before he was killed, 
Metcalfe raided a restaurant owned by 
Arthur Jackson, and arrested him for 
illegal possession of liquor. One of Jack- 
son’s friends, Ford Sizemore, testified 
that the moonshine actually belonged to 
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him. Jackson was acquitted, but no ac- 
tion was taken against Sizemore. 

It was in front of Jackson’s restaurant 
that Metcalfe had parked his car when 
his two assailants started shooting. Last 
week both Jackson and Sizemore were 
arrested on charges of murdering Met- 
calfe, This week came a new climax: 
Twenty dynamite sticks were found un- 
der the house of Mayor Elihu Bailey 
with a fuse burned to within an inch of 
detonation. 

Harlan was embarrassed by the whole 
affair. Throughout the country, news- 
paper headlines again were crying 
“bloody Harlan.” But a Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal reporter said: “There is less 
lawlessness in Evarts in a decade than 
happens on Louisville’s Haymarket every 
day.” But Harlan couldn’t avoid the 
headlines. It would be “bloody Harlan” 
as long as the citizens insisted on keeping 
the county legally dry and actually wet. 


Case of the Touring Tenor 


Backstage at the Fox Theater in At- 
lanta last week, a Journal photographer, 
Ed Pierce. was taking routine shots of the 
Metropolitan Opera touring company. 

“We always keep pictures of everyone,” 
reporter Florence Miles explained to 
Pietro Cimara, the Met’s conductor. “One 
of you might get shot or shoot someone.” 

“What ees thees ‘shoot’?” Cimara 
asked. 

“kill with a gun,” he was told. 

Cimara laughed. “Oh, tenors never kill 
anyone—they re the ones who get killed.” 

He was prophetic. The following day, 
on Thursday, April 21, John Garris, a 
promising young tenor being groomed 
for stardom next year, was found dead in 
a rain-soaked alley off Marietta Street. A 
Negro named Love Thomas cut across 
this neglected bypath on his way to work 
at 7:45 a.m. and discovered the singer 
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John Garris: A singer stilled 
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lying on his back, legs crossed and arms 
stretched out over the head. None of 
Garris’s valuables had been touched by 
the killer, and his gray, red, and blue 
checked sports jacket was found a short 
distance away. A steel-jacketed 9-milli- 
meter murder bullet had made a hole in 
his chest. 

Hints and Headlines: There was 
little for the police to work on. Garris, a 
35-year-old anti-Nazi refugee, had come 
to the United States in 1941. He had 
made his debut with the Met in 1942, 
rising steadily in artistic stature. On the 
night of the murder he had attended a 
performance of “Elisir d’Amore,” checked 
out of his hotel, and shifted his bags to 
the special train leaving at 3:30 a.m. to 
carry the troupe to Memphis. Shortly 
after midnight he left the train, mur- 
muring something about “playing cards 
with friends.” From that time, until 
his body was discovered, there was 
a complete gap. 

The police could not explain how Gar- 
ris had blundered into the most sinister 
section of Atlanta. There were rumors 
that he had been seen with a “close male 
companion” during the evening and hints 
that the crime had a sexual motivation. A 
green Buick with a blood-stained rear 
seat, occupied by a young woman and a 
legless man, seen near Marietta Street 
early Thursday morning, proved to have 
no connection with the case. An ex-con- 
vict with a 9-millimeter Belgian pistol 
was picked up in South Carolina, but bal- 
listics tests C 2termined that this was not 
the murder gun. 

With the police admitting their com- 
plete bafllement, The Atlanta Journal 
commented wryly: “One wit suggests that 
when Atlanta has been out of the nation’s 


headlines for a while . . . the Chamber of 
Commerce finds a body and places it 
where it will be found .. . We have not 


been greatly impressed with the work of 
our Sherlock Holmes department, but 
maybe we have been seeing too many 
‘Thin Man’ movies.” 


PENOLOGY: 


Jail Birds 


When Brig. Gen. Julian N. Frisbie, 
U.S.M.C., Ret., took over as warden 
of the Michigan state penitentiary in 
Jackson last December, he found 5,800 
prisoners and 1,568 canaries. A little 
puzzled by this interest in the yellow 
warblers, the tough-hitting veteran of 
Guadalcanal and onetime commandant 
of the Portsmouth, N. H., naval discipli- 
nary barracks began to investigate. 

Frisbie soon found that the birds had 
become a universal medium of exchange, 
with good singing canaries worth any- 
where from five to twenty cartons of cig- 
arettes. In the peak year of 1937, prison- 
ers had done a $150,000 business selling 





Out of hand: Michigan prison canaries 


birds to outsiders, One man had 37 ca- 
naries; other fanciers kept a score. 

Now and then, Frisbie discovered, an 
inmate would try to turn this convict bird 
love into a racket. Several years ago an 
agile prisoner began stalking sparrows in 
the prison yard. When he caught one, he 
would hide it under his clothes, take it 
to his cell, and dye it yellow. Until the 
paint wore off, he did a good business 
in phony canaries at $15 each. 

But most inmates were as devoted to 
their pets as a matron to her Pekingese. 
They would use part of their meager 
spending allotment on bird food at the 
prison store and often leave their fa- 
vorites with “bird sitters” when they at- 
tended the weekly movie in the auditori- 
um. Some prisoners even got permission 
to take their canaries to work with them. 

The Ax: Frisbie, unused to such 
dainty practices, thought the canary sit- 
uation was out of hand. “I haven't got 
anything for birds or against them,” he 
said. “But the whole thing is growing 
into too much of a problem. I don't 
know anything about birds, but canaries 
seem to multiply almost as fast as rab- 
bits.” When his assistant, Robert North- 
rup, whose wife keeps a seven-toed cat, 
complained that “with a bunch of birds 
cell blocks smell like the animal tent at 
the circus,” Frisbie crarked down. 

Last month, forced to choose between 
a prison and a rookery, he ruled that after 
June 1 only one bird per prisoner would 
be allowed. To get within this quota, in- 
mates shipped out their surplus pets to 
relatives or passed them on to visitors. 

Last week Warden Frisbie’s feathers 
were really ruffled when a garbled re- 
port that he was planning to execute the 
birds in a gas chamber was printed in 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Soon protests and 
offers to take the unwanted birds poured 
in, some from as far as Alaska. A little 
girl in Wisconsin pleaded that the death 
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sentence be commuted. Others pointed 
out that Michigan had no capital pun- 
ishment for human beings. A form was 
prepared to reassure anxious correspond- 
ents that Jackson prison would not be 
converted into an ornithological Dachau. 

Annoyed by the publicity and the add- 
ed work, Frisbie said tartly: “My secre- 
tary is madder than hell. For myself, all 
I ask is that you don’t make me out as 
a hard-hearted brute going around with a 
butterfly net and leading a canary with 
a ring through its nose.” 


HOUSING: 


Senate vs. Slums 


Precisely why the senators should have 
expressed such astonishment last week 
was anybody’s guess. Schott’s Alley, 
Pleasant Court, Temple Court, and Dix- 
on’s Court had been right where they 
were for years—within the very shadow 
of the Capitol where no senator could 
possibly miss them. And no senator had. 

Over the years, whenever a housing 
bill was under debate, senators favoring 
it had visited the huddles of rickety 
shacks, cringed at the sight of ten or 
twelve people living in one squalid 
room, stepped gingerly over the garbage, 
tin cans, bedsprings, and smashed crock- 
ery that lay strewn about, and held their 
noses as they hastened past the out- 
houses. Then they had posed for the 
news photographers, 

The background of the news pictures 
was usually the same: the dome of the 
Capitol and, standing atop the dome, 
the statue of Freedom looking down on 
the litter and filth. The scene was as fa- 
miliar as the famous “prop” skull of a 
steer that marked the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration’s pictures of the dust bowl 
in the early ’30s. 

The Caneer: It was Tuesday, April 
19, when Paul H. Douglas, freshman 
Democrat from Illinois, led off the day’s 
debate in the Senate on the bipartisan 
housing bill, A former professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, 
Douglas declared: 

“Slums are a moral cancer, a health 
hazard, and an economic loss . . . Some- 
where between ten and fifteen millions 
of people are living in these slums.” 

Showing photographs of typical slums 
in half a dozen cities, Douglas invited 
his colleagues to come with him and see 
for themselves. Four accepted the invita- 
tion—a Democrat, Theodore Francis 
Green of Rhode Island, and three Re- 
publicans, Homer E. Ferguson of Mich- 
igan, Wayne Morse of Oregon, and Ray- 
mond F.. Baldwin of Connecticut. 

They didn’t have far to walk, for the 
slums start within a hundred yards of 
the Senate Office Building. They went 
into a house where thirteen people lived 
in two rooms, It had no toilet, no lights 
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except an oil lamp, no heat except a 
coal stove, and no running water. The 
furniture was slapped-together junk; the 
windows were broken; the plaster had 
fallen off the walls. Douglas’s guests, 
who had been within smelling distance 
of the place day in and day out for be- 
tween three and thirteen years, ex- 
pressed amazement and shock. 

Why did people live in such places? 
.. Negro explained mildly: “When you 
ain’t got it, you ain’t got it.” 

“The smell! The smell!” exclaimed 
Baldwin. “How do they stand it?” 

As other senators had in the past, the 
five posed for pictures. They hastily left 
and scrubbed themselves in the marble- 
walled Senate washrooms. “But you can’t 
scrub out your soul after sights like 
these,” Ferguson declared. 

From the standpoint of publicity, the 
tour of the slums was effective: It made 


Senators Green, Douglas, Morse, Baldwin: Old props for old problems 


front pages almost everywhere the next 
day. From the standpoint of propaganda, 
it was superfluous: From the first, there 
had never been any doubt about pas- 
sage of the housing bill. It had passed 
the Senate twice before, in 1946 and 
1948, only to die in the House. With 
the support of Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, 
the leading GOP experts on housing, it 
was certain to pass again. 

Enter Bricker: The only stumbling 
block was an amendment by Republican 
Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio, a foe of 
the bill, barring discrimination or segre- 
gation in public-housing projects. South- 
ern Democrats had warned that if the 
amendment were passed they would 
start a filibuster. Taft, Douglas, and 
other senators favoring both housing and 
civil rights found themselves having to 
vote against the second to get the first. 
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The Bricker amendment was beaten 
down, 49 to 31. The Ohioan -introduced 
another, this one outlawing only dis- 
crimination, It was defeated 46 to 32. 

Finally, at 11:40 p.m. April 21, the 
vote on the bill itself was taken. As ex- 
pected, it rode through 57 to 13. 

Provisions: The measure embodied 
these points: 
> The sum of $1,000,000,000 for loans 
and $500,000,000 for grants to localities 
over the next five years for slum clear- 
ance. 
> Construction of 810,000 housing units 
over the next six years. The President 
would have discretionary power to hold 
the program to 50,000 units a year or 
increase it to 200,000. Units built by 
local communities would rent for about 
$27 a month. The government would 
subsidize their operation for 40 years. 
> A $275,000,000 Federal-aid program 
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for rural housing—$250,000,000 in loans 
and $25,000,000 in grants. 

Although Schott’s Alley, Pleasant 
Court, Temple Court, or Dixon’s Court 
were not specifically in the bill, it was 
broad enough to cover them. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


A Congressman’s Fences 


When the House of Representatives 
took an Easter recess last week, members 
returned home fully aware that organ- 
ized labor had instructed local leaders 
to give their congressmen the works on 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. For a 
firsthand report, Samuel Shaffer of 
NewsweEEk’s Washington bureau accom- 
panied Republican Rep. Norris Cotton on 
a swing through the Second Congression- 
al District of New Hampshire which di- 
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Rep. Cotton (right): A confirmation 


vides almost equally between industry 
and agriculture and is regarded as a close 
election district. 


The heat was on. The speaker was 
the leader of a delegation of eight men 
and one woman, all vice presidents of 
the New Hampshire CIO council. Their 
presence was no accident. Acting on or- 
ders from National CIO headquarters in 
Washington, they had arranged for the 
meeting in Concord last week with their 
congressman, Norris Cotton, to pressure 
him into voting for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The session was held in one of the 
green-walled, cluttered offices of the Re- 
publican State Committee on Main 
Street, directly across from the state 
capitol where the legislature was trying 


futilely to erase an anticipated $8,000,- . 


000 deficit without raising taxes. 

In an adjoining room, with the door 
tightly shut, sat five representatives of 
the United Electrical Workers (CIO). 
Their plan to participate in the meeting 
was vetoed by the others. “We don't 
want any Commies in with us when we 
talk to you,” they told Cotton. 

A fat cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
Cotton opened the meeting: “All right, 
I’m here. Shoot the works.” 

What Stinks to Whom: “We're here 
as representatives of 20,000 CIO people 
in New Hampshire,” the youthful, sharp- 
nosed spokesman, Joseph D. Carton, be- 
gan. “We're not so-called labor leaders, 
we're rank and file, but we're absolutely 
in agreement with the National CIO. 
We want you to understand that. We 
want Taft-Hartley repealed. It stinks. 
And we want the Lesinski bill voted as 
is. It isn’t the complete answer to labor’s 
prayers, but we don’t want it weakened.” 

“I’m prepared to vote for repeal of 
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Taft-Hartley, because there are some 
things in it I don’t like,” Cotton replied. 
“But I am not going to swallow the 
Lesinski bill whole, either. I don’t pro- 
pose to let either the NAM or labor 
hand me a bill and say: “Take it or leave 
it.’ Aren’t there any provisions in Taft- 
Hartley that ought to be retained? How 
about anti-Communist oaths or union 
accountability for contract violations?” 

But Carton wasn’t yielding: “I don’t 
consider myself qualified to discuss the 
details. We're opposed to every single 
word in Taft-Hartley. The intent and 
meaning of the whole act are anti-labor. 
That’s why we're against it.” 

The United Electrical Workers were 
next. Following preliminaries, Cotton 
bluntly asked them if they didn’t think 
the President should have injunctive 
powers to “restrain John L. Lewis.” The 
UE spokesman from Boston, Nat Shell- 
man, a shaggy-haired young man with a 
fixed skeptical expression, replied: “It is 
our experience that there’s no strike un- 
less the employer is unreasonable.” 

“Oh, come now,” Cotton shot back. 
“You mean to tell me all the right is on 
one side? That’s not an answer to my 
question. These people who just left 
wouldn’t sit down with you because they 
say there are Communists in your union. 
Are you a Communist?” 

“No.” 

“How about your officers?” 

“We don’t ask their political beliefs.” 

“Would you object to signing an anti- 
Communist affidavit?” ‘ 

“Yes, I would. Look here, 
Mr. Congressman, you're pe- 
nalizing one group in Amer- 
ica.” 

“You're damn right, I am,” 
Cotton exploded. “They’re 
out to destroy our govern- 
ment.” 

As Shellman left the room, 
one member of the delega- 
tion, a worker from a plant in 
Keene, lagged behind. “Mr. 
Cotton,” he said, “don’t think 
we're all Communists. May 
some of us come up to see you 
tomorrow and just shake your 
hand?” 

Labor had brought its guns 
from right and left to bear on 
Cotton during his Easter- 
recess visit to his constitu- 
ency. A tough-minded, inde- 
pendent-thinking member of 
the liberal wing of the Re- 
publican Party, Cotton be- 
longs to that middle group 
whose votes labor must influ- 
ence to pass the Thomas- 
Lesinski bill. In this instance, 
despite approaches that ran 
from coaxing to threats, it 
had failed. The reason: 

When local labor leaders, 


unaccompanied by delegations, spoke 
privately to Cotton, their attitude wasn’t 
as uncompromising. Typical: An earnest, 
young, corduroy-jacketed organizer for 
the AFL told Cotton in Claremont: 
“Sure, there are some beneficial features 
in Taft-Hartley. We're throwing the 
Commies out of our unions. I think union 
responsibility for contracts is OK. They 
should be responsible; all our locals are. 
But, for God’s sake, Mr. Cotton, don’t 
quote me.” 

What Really Matters: The 6-foot- 
2-inch, 200-pound congressman heard 
about much more than labor legislation 
on his intensive four-day swing through 
the district. Labor, of course, wanted to 
talk about Taft-Hartley repeal and mini- 
mum-wage legislation. The same issues 
occupied the minds—though with a con- 
trary slant—of small businessmen and 
manufacturers. The farmer wanted in- 
formation about margarine-tax repeal 
and “this Brannan scheme” (the new 
farm program proposed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan), but they seemed 
to frown on both. School officials anxious- 
ly wanted Federal aid to education, and 
the average citizen, with no particular 
ax to grind, urged support for the Hoover 
plan to reorganize the government. 

A year ago, in a similar swing, Cotton 
found the possibility of war with Russia 
uppermost in people’s minds. This time 
it wasn’t mentioned. Even more surpris- 
ing, not one constituent inquired about 
the Marshall plan, the Atlantic Pact, or 





Harris & Ewing 


Hale: Cordell Hull, 77, came home from 
Bethesda Naval Hospital after a 2\4-year 
“excellent recovery” from physical collapse. 
Asked if he kept up with the world, the ex- 
Secretary of State said: “I could give you a 
good rough estimate of what is going on.” 
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arms for Europe. The American foreign 
policy apparently had the unquestioned 
acceptance of the citizens of the Second 
District of New Hampshire. 

Instead, the possibility—though not 
yet the fear—of depression was upper- 
most. Unemployment in New Hampshire 
stands at 24,000 an all-time high for the 
postdepression years. Many textile, pa- 
per, and leather mills were running on 
one or two shifts. Nearly all were operat- 
ing from order to order, shutting down 
when these gave out. Because of the 
uncertain price situation, none risked 
building an inventory. 

Businessmen were intensely concerned 
over the Administration’s minimum wage 
bill, not so much about the increase to 75 
cents for factory workers, for that would 
prevent the South from undercutting 
New England’s currently higher wage 
structure, but about extension to those 
classes now exempt. In the laundries, for 
instance, one-fourth of the employes 
make at least 75 cents an hour; the rest 
average 50 cents. Under the Administra- 
tion bill, Cotton* was informed, labor 
costs would increase 37 per cent and 
laundry prices would have to go up at 
least 25 to 30 per cent. 

Robert M. Lewis, a stocky, bespec- 
tacled laundry owner of Lebanon, told 
Cotton: “We don’t mind paying more if 
we could pass it on, but we can’t. Our 
big competition is not another laundry, 
but the housewife herself, who will buy 
a washing machine if prices rise. The 
textile mills don’t have a loom in the 
home to compete with them.” 

While packing his bags for his return 
to Washington, Cotton mulled over the 
impressions of his week at home. He had 
found his constituents of two minds. 
The difference in opinion was not a class 
one—labor versus capital—so much as it 
was a conflict between a minority hank- 


- ering for the advantages of the “welfare 


state” and a majority shying from further 
government interference in their lives. 
One thing was certain: The Easter re- 
cess had strengthened Norris Cotton’s 
convictions. and altered none of them. 
President Truman would have to look 
elsewhere for a Republican vote. 


THE ECONOMY: 
Hold That Line 


For five consecutive months the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported drops 
in the cost of living. Last week the bu- 
reau announced that the downward trend 
had halted, with March figures showing 
an increase of .03 per cent due to ex- 
pected seasonal increases in food prices. 
For comparison purposes, however, the 
total decline was not quite 3 per cent be- 
low the August-September 1948 ‘postwar 
high and was still 72 per cent higher than 
the prewar August 1939 level. 
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Military Aid and the Pact 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


PPOSITION to the Atlantic Pact and 
QO its concomitant military-aid or 
lend-lease program has been forming 
in three echelons: 

1—Opposition to the pact itself. 
This comes from the Communist and 
fellow traveler, from the isolationist, 
and from the pacifistic internationalist. 

2—Support of the pact 
combined with basic oppo- 
sition to military aid, 

3—Support of the pact 
combined with opposition 
to military aid at this time, 
not on principle but on the 
ground we cannot afford the 
expenditure, 

The first echelon is in it- 
self too thin to impede rati- 
fication of the pact, The 
second is thicker, The third, in view 
of the general Federal financial out- 
look, could be a really tough obstacle. 


ENATOR CONNALLY therefore pre- 
ferred to keep the first well-sepa- 
rated from the other two by pushing 
the military-aid program far in the 
background until the Senate approved 
the pact itself. The result of such a 
tactic might be, however, ratification 
on terms which would gut the pact. 

Article 3 of the pact reads: “In order 
more effectively to achieve the objec- 
tives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid, will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack.” 

This means, among other things, 
that the United States will help its 
European partners to rearm, During 
the drafting of the pact, there was not 
the slightest question about this in the 
minds of the European signatories, of 
our own negotiators, or of the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who were consulted, The State 
Department formally promised to 
recommend a military-aid program to 
Congress. Without these assurances, 
the North Atlantic alliance probably 
could not have been formed. 

The size of the military-aid program 
was left open, There is no commit- 
ment, expressed or implied, to provide 
any particular quantity of arms at any 
particular time, But there is a commit- 
ment to assist in rearming our Euro- 





pean allies, This is a central fact which 
the State Department wisely has in- 
sisted that the Senate face, 

The small size of the program pro- 
posed will, however, soften the third 
echelon of potential opposition, The 
dollar figure of $1,130,000,000 placed 
by Secretary Acheson on the first year 

~~», Of military aid to the Atlantic 
Pact nations was even lower 
than had been expected. 
Also, he proposed less than 
the budget had allowed for 
military aid to other nations, 
The ECA probably will ask 
for less than its authoriza- 
tion for next year, and some 
money may be squeezed out 
for our own military serv- 
ices. In the end, military aid 
for the Atlantic Pact nations probably 
will add less than $500,000,000 to 
the foreign-aid and military-budget 
totals of January, It seems likely, 
therefore, that most of the third eche- 
lon will evaporate, 

The second echelon, however, can- 
not be dissolved simply by making 
military aid cheap. It is buttressed by 
three somewhat conflicting arguments: 
(1) military aid might provoke Russia 
into attack: (2) military aid is super- 
fluous because the integrity of Western 
Europe is now guaranteed by our stra- 
tegic air force, backed by our tremen- 
dous military potential; and (3) the 
Atlantic Pact in itself increases our 
security. 

The brief answer to the first is that 
the military aid planned is purely de- 
fensive—ground troops and _ tactical 
aviation, The second argument has 
greater merit, But our European allies 
will not feel secure until they have the 
means of checking the Red Army on 
the ground, 

The third argument supposes that 
words are a substitute for weapons or 
that through the Atlantic Pact we 
automatically acquired a defensive 
force in Europe. 


HE reservation advocated by the 
"Demesl echelon—no military aid— 
would in effect annul article 3. In that 
event, some European signatories 
might not even ratify the pact. Cer- 
tainly the progress made during the 
last two years in bringing together the 
Western world would be jeopardized. 
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Newsweek Map by Starworth 


The Communists delivered their Yangtze attack after the best Nationalist armies had already been withdrawn 


CHINA: 


Defeat Along the Yangtze 


Last week the forefront of history 
rested on a wide and muddy river that 
coils across the center of China like a 
huge dragon’s tail. On April 24 the Com- 
munist armies swarmed across the Yang- 
tze in dozens of places and occupied Nan- 
king, seat and symbol of the power of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 
Fifteen years before, Chiang had sent the 
Reds stumbling on their famous “Long 
March” into the bleak northwest. Now the 
conquest of all China beckoned them on. 

Three days earlier Communists armed 
with American antitank guns forced 
the British heavy cruiser London to 
abandon attempts to reach the previously 
attacked sloop Amethyst and turn back 
down the Yangtze with the white ensign 
fluttering in retreat. For the first time, 
Chinese troops had humbled the white 
man with his own weapons. 

The symbolism was us sharp as the 
crack of Red antitank guns. A century of 
white dictation in China had ended with 
the repulse of the force that epitomized 
it: the British Navy. The retreat of the 
British was shared by the United States 
Navy. In 1937 and 1941 it had made 
the Japanese humbly apologize when 
their fliers bombed the Yangtze gunboats 
Panay and Tutuila,. Now the U.S, Navy 
merely congratulated itself that it had 
no ships above Shanghai. 

As the Royal Navy stood for the force 
behind Western policy, so the city of 
Shanghai stood for Western commercial 
supremacy. By this week it was evident 
that this glittering citadel of capitalism 
was the chief goal of the Communist 
offensive. Americans were warned to 
evacuate the city, and the American 
fleet pulled out. The Open Door, the 
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creation of American policy, seemed 
about to slam shut, but the chief con- 
cern of the United States was not to 
get its fingers caught. The British pre- 
pared to stay in Shanghai but not to 
resist. Compton Pakenham, NEwswEeEk 
correspondent, wrote: “Foreigners in 
China are on the receiving end of some- 
thing they cannot as yet gauge.” Thus 
the “long, long day” of the white man 
in the East was ending with both a 
bang and a whimper. 


The Shanghai Prize 


A few weeks ago Compton Pakenham, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, reported: “I 
have just been on an all-day circuit of 
the ‘outer defenses’ of Shanghai. They 
are practically nonexistent. This is flat, 
uninteresting country, cut by canals, pep- 
pered with villages, infested with dirty 
peasants and here and there little groups 
of Nationalist soldiers. Nothing else.” 

This week, as Communist armies rolled 
down the Nanking railway to Shanghai, 
the city was reported to have a new de- 
fense system: a 35-mile wooden fence, 
interspersed with mud pillboxes. Actually, 
nobody knew whether Shanghai would 
be defended. For months, rich merchants 
have been attempting to bribe the Na- 
tionalist commander, Gen. Tang En-po— 
not to defend the city. As the Communists 
neared, Tang had apparently vanished. 

Shanghai would give the Communists 
their greatest prize of the Yangtze cross- 
ings, But they would also face in aggra- 
vated form all the problems of adminis- 
tration and relations with foreign business 
which strained their organization in 
Peiping and Tientsin. Meanwhile, in the 


long bar of the Shanghai Club, in the 
spacious compounds in the outskirts, in 
the Bund offices of the “princely Hongs” 
(the great trading companies), the 
Shanghai old-timers waited—confident 
that they could handle the Reds as they 
had handled the war lords, the revolu- 
tionaries, and the Japanese for decades. 
Chiang Again: The Communist of- 
fensive started before dawn on April 21. 
Then the Communist ultimatum demand- 
ing virtual unconditional surrender ex- 
pired. Some 1,000,000 troops were sup- 
posed to have been thrown into the at- 
tack on the Yangtze. Their main drive 
rushed to cut off the Nationalists between 
Shanghai and Hangchow, isolating Tang’s 
300,000 troops. But Tang’s soldiers were 
second-rate. The best Nationalist armies 
had already been withdrawn to the South 
on Chiang Kai-shek’s orders. 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen and 
Premier Ho Ying-chin flew from Nan- 
king just before the attack, reportedly to 
confer with Chiang. Thus the Yangtze 
crossings appeared to have brought 
Chiang out of retirement and restored 
him to leadership of Nationalist China. 


H. M. Sunset 


“A nasty, nasty situation—and what on 
earth are we to do about it?” 

A Foreign Office official thus despaired 
last week after news that four British 
warships had become involved in a small 
shooting war with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. British policy in China for months 
past had gone beyond the American 
tactics of waiting “for the dust to settle.” 
The British had been actively preparing 
to deal with the Chinese Communists 
and perhaps in that way preserve their 
tremendous economic stake in China. 

Shanghai Balloon: As part of that 
policy, the British made evacuation plans 
in Nanking and Shanghai but hoped they 
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wouldn’t have to use them, at least until 
the last minute. One businessman re- 
marked: “My people would raise hell if 
[ left an hour earlier than necessary and 
even more if I were caught in a bag.” In 
Shanghai, for example, the British in- 
tended, in case of emergency, to concen- 
trate at Holt’s Wharf on the south bank 
of the Whangpoo River, midway between 
Shanghai and Woosung. All ordinary 
plans carried the qualification: “Unless 
the Shanghai balloon goes up.” Similar 
facilities were prepared at Nanking. If 
the worst happened, warships would com- 
plete the evacuation. 

That was why the -1,570-ton destroyer 
Consort was stationed at Nanking. On 
April 20 she was scheduled to be relieved 
by the Amethyst, a 1,500-ton sloop 
(similar to an American destroyer escort) 
from Shanghai. That morning, after an 
overnight stop at Kiangvin, the Amethyst 
proceeded up the Yangtze. At 9:30 a.m. 
British naval headquarters in Shanghai 
received a message that the sloop was 
under fire from shore artillery. She had 
evidently sailed straight into the Com- 
munist Yangtze offensive, at the tip of 
the big river bend between Nanking and 
Shanghai. 

Shells knocked out the Amethyst’s 
guns, cut her steering gear, and forced 
her aground, Dead and wounded piled 
up on the decks and survivors were 
issued rifles to repel an expected boarding 
attack. Some crewmen swam through ar- 
tillery and rifle fire to the south bank of 
the river and made their way to Shanghai 
to tell the story of the attack. 

The Consort immediately steamed 
from Nanking to the Amethyst’s rescue. 
From Shanghai the 10,000-ton cruiser 
London, accompanied by another sloop. 
raced upstream, her eight 8-inch guns 
sweeping the northern shore. Some ten 
miles before the London reached the 
Amethyst, hidden batteries of Red anti- 
tank guns opened up from the flat river 
banks. Spotters behind low dikes tele- 
phoned back exact ranges. 

High-velocity 4-inch antitank shells 
ripped through the thin side armor, 
scattered steel fragments inside the ship. 
and knocked out three gun turrets. Un- 
able to maneuver in the river channel 
and with no planes to spot the concealed 
batteries, the London was forced to turn 
back to Shanghai with fifteen dead and 
twenty wounded. The Consort took heavy 
hits as she ran the artillery gantlet and 
headed downriver without being able 
to aid thé stricken Amethyst. 

Hard Price: The next day the 
Amethyst buried seventeen of her dead 
in the swirling yellow river currents, while 
in Shanghai bugles sounded taps as others 
of the 44 British dead were lowered into 
graves on alien soil. Seldom had the price 
of admiralty been harder to pay. In Lon- 
don Viscount Hall, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, said the attacks had been “de- 
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liberately carried out for what purpose 
we have yet to learn.” The British vice 
consul in Peiping, the Communist capital, 
could find no Red official with the au- 
thority or inclination to accept a protest. 

Thin Red Line: How to rescue the 
Amethyst was now the problem of the 
second in command on the British Far 
East Station, Vice Admiral A. C. G. Mad- 
den. He is a broad, ruddy, quiet man, 
who inherited a traditional naval manner 
from his father, an officer in the Grand 
Fleet under Lord Jellicoe. But Madden 
had none of the traditional British naval 
reserve forces on which to draw. The 
only other big ship on the Far East Sta- 
tion was the cruiser Belfast at Hong 
Kong. To guard the entire Aden-Shang- 
hai route, the Royal Navy has only four 
cruisers, plus smaller vessels. 

This naval weakness lent an uncon- 
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scious irony to the shocked reaction of 
many Britons: “Can you imagine this 
happening 50 years ago?” The answer 
was that 50 years ago Britain maintained 
a mighty fleet that gave it unquestioned 
naval command all along the thin red 
line of empire—from Gibraltar through 
Malta, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Colombo 
(there forking to the right to an untrou- 
bled Australia), Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and up the China coast. 

Along the red line ran assorted tramps, 
shuttling troop ships, and steamers of 
Peninsular & Oriental, Holt’s Blue Fun- 
nels, and the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. At each port and often at sea, 
travelers were reassured by the frequent 
appearance of the white ensign. The Far 
Eastern fleet once included four 12-inch- 
gun battleships, appropriately named the 
Glory, Goliath, Ocean, and Albion. They 
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During the 1900 Boxer uprising Western armies could relieve Peking by force 
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In 1949 Chinese Communists could inflict this damage on a heavy cruiser 
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Adenauer (left) wants states’ rights; Schumacher, centralized government 


were supported by county-class cruisers, 
destroyer flotillas, sloops, and coveys of 
river gunboats with names like Teal, 
Snipe, and Widgeon. 

The Far Eastern fleet’s activities cen- 
tered on Hong Kong, where the main 
squadron spent the winter. In the spring 
the fleet moved north for its annual 
Japanese visit and thereafter summered 
at the leased naval station of Weihaiwei 
in North China. The ships then separated 
to display the flag and relieve tedium at 
all important Chinese and Japanese ports. 

Everywhere the Navy was greeted en- 
thusiastically for pleasure and business. 
It brought new faces and windfalls to 
clubs, amusement places, ship chandlers, 
caterers, bumboatmen, and the local 
Little Buttercups. The China Station’s 
grand climax came with the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in the last year of the nineteenth 
century. It was the British Navy that 
gave the Peking Relief Force base pro- 
tection and reduced the Taku forts so it 
could land and teach the Chinese the 
folly of defying European powers. 


People vs. Pollitt 


In a speech at Dartmouth, home of the 
Royal Naval Academy, Harry Pollitt, 
British Communist chief, asked a foolish 
question: “What was the Amethyst doing 
there?” The crowd answered him with a 
hail of eggs, fruit, and rocks, Pollitt fell 
and hurt his head, The father of a sailor 
killed on the Yangtze handed him a rope 
and a note reading: “Judas Iscariot was 
presented with one of these and used it. 
I invite you to do likewise.” 

The crowd burned Pollitt’s red flag. 
Then they followed him to the house of a 
friend where he had barricaded himself. 
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“Come out, Harry. We'll wait all night if 
necessary,” they shouted, Pollitt escaped 
from Dartmouth at dawn, That night he 
defended the Chinese Communists again 
at nearby Totnes, Church bells drowned 
his speech, and hecklers shouted: “Put a 
rope around him!” “Into the river with 
him!” 

On Sunday, a mob led by sailors broke 
down the doors of the Plymouth Corn 
Exchange where Pollitt tried to repeat his 
speech. Pollitt was hit by a flying metal 
chair, but managed to escape through a 
trap door into a public meat market. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Perfi dy in Pilsen 


On May 6, 1947, the citizens of Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, iaid the cornerstone of 
a monument to the American troops who 
had liberated their city two years be- 
fore. Last week the stone was boarded 
up. Simultaneously, Pilsen prepared for 
the dedication of the new President 
Klement Gottwald Railroad Station to 
replace the one “destroyed by Ameri- 
cans. 


GERMANY: 


Nein und Ja at Bonn 


Dr. Kurt Schumacher lost his right arm 
in the first world war and his left leg last 
year as a result of thrombosis blamed on 
malnutrition in a Nazi concentration 
camp. He has almost lost the use of his 
left eye. For thirteen months he was con- 
fined to a hospital bed and his Hanover 
home. But the prolonged rest cured his 
chronic ulcers and restored him to better 


health than he had known since before 
the war. Last week a political crisis gave 
him the opportunity to reassert his per- 
sonal power as head of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD)—and, indirectly, in 
over-all German politics. 

For months at Bonn, German political 
leaders wrangled over drafting a constitu- 
tion for a Western German Government. 
The crucial question was how centralized 
or federalized the new government 
should be. The SPD wanted power suf- 
ficiently centralized to permit the social- 
ization of major industries, The other 
major faction—the Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) and the Christian Social 
Union (CSU )—wanted a federal govern- 
ment that would give maximum protec- 
tion to states’ rights and thus conserve 
their stronghold in Catholic, separatist 
Bavaria. Any compromise was compli- 
cated by the fact that the Western Allies, 
especially the United States and France, 
also wanted a decentralized government 
and thus alienated the Social Democrats 
by seeming to favor the right-wing par- 
ties. 

The announcement on April 8 of an 
occupation statute limiting the powers of 
the future Western German Government 
brought the Bonn disputes to a head, At 
Hanover on April 20, Schumacher called 
a special meeting of key party members 
to present a new constitution, consider- 
ably shorter than the Bonn draft and more 
nearly meeting Socialist demands. 

Red and Gray: The conference 
opened at 10 a.m, in the sunny Stadt- 
halle Westerland, overlooking a garden 
pool, Fifteen minutes early, Schumacher 
stalked in on his eight-day-old artificial 
leg, leaning on the shoulder of his secre- 
tary. By the time most of the delegates 
arrived, he was at the head table in his 
shirt sleeves, His red tie with gray dots 
showed the party colors. Schumacher 
talked for an hour and three-quarters, ex- 
plaining the new constitution which a 
committee of six had drafted the previous 
day. His voice ranged persuasively from 
a sibilant whisper to a defiant shout. 
When the vote was taken by a show of 
hands, 67 delegates favored the draft, 
4 were opposed, and 9 abstained. The 
resolution specifically blamed the Bonn 
stalemate on “repeated and detailed in- 
tervention of the occupation powers.” It 
warned that the SPD would reject any 
basic law that did not satisfy SPD de- 
mands, 

In an obvious thrust at Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, the CDU chairman ‘and presi- 
dent of the Bonn council, who recently 
aroused Allied indignation with a na- 
tionalistic speech Schumacher said: “We 
[the SPD] may not be comfortable part- 
ners [for the Allies], but at least we are 
reliable.” When reporters reminded him 
that Adenauer had stated publicly that 
he would not consider- any new SPD 
draft, Schumacher retorted: “Oh, Ade- 
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nauer has often said no and done yes.” 

Adenauer immediately retorted that 
he was “greatly astonished” and saw the 
work of the council “greatly endangered.” 
An official CDU statement condemned 
the SPD move as “sad, un-German, un- 
democratic party politics.” But the state- 
ment added that the CDU would continue 
to try for a compromise. On April 24 SPD 
and CDU leaders at Bonn settled their 
major differences. This Monday, a six- 
hour conference ended in complete agree- 
ment with the Western Allies. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, the American com- 
mander, predicted the constitution would 
be passed by May 15 and a government 
set up “by the middle of July.” 


Blockade Chess 


“The tact is only that, in the corridors 
of Lake Success, people see each other 
and talk a lot. It is hard to tell you what 
is true and what is false in the press re- 
ports, because it is not a question of 
conversations destined to be made public, 
and only the interested parties can do 
that.” 

This vague statement by Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman during a press con- 
ference in Paris April 22 was the most 
definite official admission so far that the 
Russians have made an “approach” to 
the West about lifting the Berlin block- 
ade. This particular approach was made 
at the end of March to Dr. Philip Jessup 
of the United States UN delegation by 
Jacob Malik, Soviet UN representative. 


‘ . 
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Last week Berlin continued to vibrate 
with well-publicized rumors about lifting 
the blockade. The British-licensed DPD 
news agency reported that Russians had 
ordered restoration of the Berlin-Cologne 
express in summer railway timetables. 
The Soviet military administration was 
supposed to have informed the German 
Economic Commission in its zone that 
all barriers would be lifted by June 1. 
Meanwhile, Russian-zone Germans con- 
tinued to stress the need for ending the 
Allied counterblockade. 
Significance-- 

Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent reported: 

At first both American and British offi- 
cials attached considerable importance to 
the Malik-Jessup interchange. All officials 
concerned were sworn to strictest secrecy. 
But on reexamination it was found that 
the Malik move did not differ from the 
approach made sometime ago in Berlin 
by the Polish general Jacob Prawin and 
by other Russians or their stooges who 
have said that “the situation is not in- 
soluble” or that the “blockade serves no 
useful purpose.” Apparently Malik had 
only one object in view: to postpone the 
formation of the Western German Gov- 
ernment. 

Even so a realistic Soviet proposal on 
blockade lifting may still be expected. 
But neither American nor British officials 
look for a direct “let us lift the blockade” 
approach from the Russians or their 
stooges. On the contrary, as long as pro- 
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posals are made in this form, these off- 
cials say, it is obvious that the Russians 
are merely trying to obtain some propa- 
ganda advantage over the Western allies. 
What is expected is some evidence of a 
change in the Soviet attitude toward the 
West which may not even be remotely 
related to the Berlin blockade. Some 
minor concessions on such subjects as 
travel restrictions within the Soviet Union 
or exit permits for Russian wives of 
American and British citizens would go 
farther in persuading Washington and 
London that the Russians mean business 
than all their “direct” approaches on the 
subject of the Berlin blockade. 


JAPAN: 


New Yen 


Allied occupation authorities in Tokyo 
last week took the most decisive and far- 
reaching step since the end of the war to 
stabilize the Japanese economy, They set 
an exchange rate for the yen of 360 to the 
dollar, effective April 25 (the prewar rate 
was 4 to the dollar). Nearly all Japanese 
and American businessmen had claimed 
setting a yen rate was the first requisite 
for industrial recovery. That was one pur- 
pose for which Washington sent Joseph 
M. Dodge, a Detroit banker, to Tokyo last 
January as financial adviser to General 
MacArthur. The yen rate was part of the 
financial-retrenchment program Dodge 
has since been imposing on the Japanese 
Government. 

A detailed survey in the authoritative 
Oriental Economist for Jan. 29 concluded 
that the most desirable rate for the ven 
was between 350 and 400 to the dollar. 
At 360, The Economist estimated, 70 
per cent of Japan’s export industry could 
continue profitable operation. The other 
30 per cent would either have to improve 
efficiency or fail. The new rate will thus 
add to the widespread unemployment 
almost certain to result from large dis- 
missals of government employes under 
the Dodge retrenchment program. Ac- 
cording to The Economist, the new rate 
will also raise commodity prices 20 to 50 
per cent, This will act as a double pinch 
as wages are held down under the Dodge 
program. 


Pickled Cherries 


The arrival of the cherry-blossom sea- 
son last week covered Tokyo and the sur- 
rounding Kanto Plain with a pink rash. 
Children chanted “Sakura wa saita” (the 
cherry is in bloom) and all Japanese 
thronged to the hana mi (flower view- 
ing). Some 4,500,000 blossom viewers 
stormed Tokyo’s three main stations in 
the morning of April 17. Days later police 
still searched for more than 100 children 
lost in the crush, 

Hana mi is accompanied by liberal 
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drinking, Small sake-charged groups sang 
and cavorted in the cherry groves, fights 
broke out, and stragglers hunted for se- 
cluded sleeping spots, Near Kamakura a 
score of celebrants lay across the main 
highway from Tokyo, drinking, singing, 
and holding up all the traffic until they 
were induced to occupy a side street. 

The fever even affected the usually de- 
voted Japanese firemen, The fire chief of 
Urawa near Tokyo turned out his seven- 
teen men for a routine training run end- 
ing in hana mi, complete with plentiful 
sake. Returning hilariously in the dusk, 
the driver toppled the fire truck into the 
ditch, sending the entire crew to the 
hospital. 


IRELAND: 


English Written Here 


“An Poblacht Abu!” (Up the Re- 
public! ) 

The Gaelic cry mingled with the 21- 
gun salute from O’Connell Bridge in Dub- 
lin at 12:01 a.m. on April 18. At that 
moment Eire became the Republic of Ire- 
land, completely free from Britain after 
780 years. President Sean T. O'Kelly 
called upon all [rishmen to abandon the 
English language and speak only Gaelic. 
Outside the Dublin post office, where the 
Irish rebellion began on Easter Monday 
33 years earlier, posters demanded: “The 
king is gone. Now cut the language tie 
with Britain.” They were written in Eng- 


lish. 
CONFERENCE: 
Red Doves Cooing 


Fifty-three apathetic doves, perched 
atop the flags of 53 countries, looked 
down on the Cominform’s blatant demand 
for peace d la Russe at the World Con- 
gress of Peace Partisans which opened in 
Paris last week. Beyond the proscenium 
arch under the Salle Pleyel’s towering 
beige walls stretched 1,784 delegates. 
There were Hindus in saris, Scots in kilts, 
Polish miners in green-velvet costumes 
with red-velvet shakos, Chinese girls in 
red-silk kimonos—plus Alexei, the patri- 
arch of the Russian Church, with white 
miter and gold cross. 

Speaker after speaker rolled out the 
familiar themes. Loudspeakers had been 
installed over the door of the Salle Pleyel, 
and a heavy police guard was posted to 
maintain order. After fewer than a dozen 
paused in the street to listen, the police 
guard melted to two or three. Inside, 
boredom fell so heavily that most dele- 
gates, instead of listening to the speeches, 
read the Communist newspaper lHu- 
manité and Red tracts. 

There were occasional moments of di- 
version. Paul Robeson sang four songs 
and made a brief speech to thwacking ap- 
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plause. (On a side trip to Sweden, Robe- 
son was hissed and booed for singing 
Red Army songs at a Stockholm concert. ) 
Konni Zilliacus, the British left-wing 
M.P., introduced the kind of humor ap- 
preciated by the delegates: “Mr. Church- 
ill says he is for peace, but have we 
received a welcoming message from him? 
No, because he is raging around the 
world creating atomic peace.” 

The most unpopular speaker was Har- 
vey Moore, the British secretary general 


of the International Organization of 
Journalists. 

“You can test your desire [for peace] 
in a very simple way . .. Do you want the 


war in China to stop at once?” he asked. 

“No,” shouted the “peace partisans.” 

“Well, do not deceive yourselves. You 
cannot be for war and peace at the same 
time . . . The bureaucrats of the prole- 
tariat, no less than the bureaucrats of the 
bourgeoisie, must learn that men want 
freedom to learn the truth, to be free of 
the fear of the police, to change their 
governments if they want to.” 

No one applauded. 

“Where are the cheers?” Moore asked 
as he stepped down from the podium 
amid sullen silence. 


BRITAIN: 
Devil’s Due 


London meteorologists have recently 
been blaming Russia for much of Britain's 
weather. Last week, however, The Lon- 
don Daily Express gave the Soviet Union 
credit for one of the warmest, pleasant- 
est Easter week ends in weather history. 
It was all due, said The Express, to “hot 
air over Russia.” 


Lady Sackcloth 


For the past few weeks Lady Cripps, 
wife of the austere, super-honest Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, pleasantly con- 
templated a southern holiday in late April 
and May, Sir Stafford had been invited to 
meet members of the Italian Government 
in Rome and give a lecture on “Recovery 
in Britain.” But even nicer, to Lady 
Cripps’s thinking, was the prospect of a 
week end in Switzerland on the way back, 
on her own, to visit an old school friend 
she had not seen for years. 

After telling friends how much she 
looked forward to that reunion, she ar- 
rived at dinner last week looking down- 
cast. Her hostess inquired about the Swiss 
excursion and Lady Cripps said sadly that 
it was all off. “I was up early this morn- 
ing,” she explained, “to apply for my 
Swiss franes,* and I waited for hours. But 
by the time I reached the head of the 
queue, the quota was full.” 





*Swiss francs and other hard—and scarce—curren- 
cies are allotted by monthly quota to British tourists, 
on the first-come, first-served principle. 
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Her American hostess blinked at this 
and murmured: “But surely there must be 
some way . . . you could surely arrange 
. .. the Chancellor . . .” At which Lady 
Cripps herself blinked and said patiently: 
“No, there’s no way—you see, the quota 
was full.” 


The Cats Can Look 


The Marquess of Bath, in his shirt 
sleeves, directed visitors to the parking 
lot run by his son, Lord Weymouth. The 
marquess’ss daughter, Lady Caroline 
Thynne, sold picture postcards. Unable to 
keep up his ancestral home of Longleat 
in Wiltshire, the marquess had opened the 
Elizabethan manor to the public. His 
gardeners’ wages thus became deductible 
from his income tax, and at 50 cents a 
head he took in about $400 a day over 
the four-day Easter week end. 

Visiting the stately homes of England 
was the favorite Easter outing for the 
British common man. At Blenheim (ad- 
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The Marquess of Bath goes to work 


mission, 12 cents), thousands of pic- 
nickers broke down gates, picked flowers 
in the private gardens, and peeked 
through the palace windows at the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Easter house party. 
The duke called police. Next day the 
3,000-acre park was closed to the public 
and the gates were locked. 
“Hooliganism and vandalism . . . have 
become intolerable,” said the duke. 


T-Boner 


A regiment strange to the British Army 
appeared among the military announce- 
ments in the official London Gazette last 
week. The news that a lieutenant had 
resigned his commission was listed under 
the classification Food Guards. The Lon- 
don Daily Express headlined the story 
on this typographical error: “Even the 
‘T’s’ Are Rationed.” 


COMMONWEALTH: 


Cockles and Confabs 


“So Margaret is off to Italy,” chirped 
the charlady. “Now there’s a_ proper 
treat for her—and she'll have this lovely 
sunshine there too.” 

This springtime sentiment, reported 
NEWSWEEK correspondent Sheila Baker, 
accurately reflected Britain’s springtime 
mood: Still basking in the unbelievably 
unbroken stretch of sunshine, none of His 
Majesty’s subjects begrudged his younger 
daughter a month’s holiday, Some sterner 
Protestants tut-tutted at the prospect that 
she would call on Pope Pius. But the 
fashion-conscious and the economically 
minded were equally pleased that she 
would have a chance to wear the pastel 
linen, silk, organdy, and tulle dresses 
hanging unworn in the palace wardrobe 
since the royal Australian tour was can- 
celed, 

Other prospective cross-channel tour- 
ists budgeted and rebudgeted their holi- 
days. Hundreds of Easter week-end trip- 
pers to the south coast simply stayed on, 
grabbing this year’s vacation while the 
sun shone, alternately wading, sun-bath- 
ing, and munching cockles, mussels, 
winkles, and whelks. 

In the countryside the budding trees 
turned into full leaf in a few days, seed- 
lings swelled, and, although the sun with- 
ered the daffodils, it forced the rhododen- 
drons and tulips into early riotous. bloom. 

Delicate Flower: One delicate 
flowering tree found itself in the news- 
reels for quite unhorticultural reasons— 
the magnolia in the No. 10 Downing 
Street garden. There the Prime Ministers 
of Britain and the six dominions and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs met at a pre-lunch party. They 
sipped sherry (except Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of India and D. 
S. Senanayake of Ceylon who don't 
drink), joked in the garden, commiser- 
ated with Mrs. Attlee, who was unfor- 
tunately obliged to wear a black patch 
over an inflamed eye, and admired the 
delicate little Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, 
wife of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
in her shimmering pale-green veil over 
a divided skirt and tunic. Then they 
cheerfully went on to lunch at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The problem which had brought them 
together: how to loosen or rearrange the 
commonwealth bonds so that India can 
stay in, even when it becomes a republic, 
without thereby destroying the few 
tenuous legal links which hold the com- 
monwealth together. India, because of 
its size and importance, could set a prec- 
edent for Pakistan, Ceylon, and South 
Africa. 

All winter commonwealth legal ex- 
perts had sought a solution which would 
neither eliminate the crown (to which 
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the older dominions—Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand—cling) nor conflict 
with international agreements. The best 
bet was some new acceptance of royal 
allegiance combining the minimum neces- 
sary in constitutional terms and_ the 
maximum possible within the limits of 
India’s forthcoming republicanism. 
Bob a Job: The public noted the 
delegates’ arrival, but took greater interest 


“ss 


in the celebration of Princess Elizabeth’s 
23rd birthday on April 21. The princess 
celebrated by seeing the Old Vic’s pro- 
duction of “School for Scandal,” then in- 
vited Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
to join the royal party for a gay dinner 
and dancing (until 2:30 a.m.) at the re- 
opened and glittering Café de Paris. 

For British small fry, the most impor- 
tant date was April 24, when candy went 
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off ration and citizens under 10 could 
for the first time taste the joys of un- 
limited sweets. Queues formed outside 
the candy shops as early as 7:30 a.m. 
The prospect encouraged earnest Boy 
Scouts, who are seeking to lift the 
Scout Association’s $88,000 deficit by 
a “Bob a Job Week.” Sturdy Scouts can- 
vassed neighborhoods for household 
tasks, at 20 cents an hour. 





Poison in Pen and Ink: The Soviet Anti-Semitie Campaign 


Even anti-Communists found it hard to 
believe the first reports that the Soviet 
Union had deliberately launched a large- 
scale and officially inspired campaign of 
anti-Semitism. The method was more 
subtle than anything attempted by the 
Nazis, but endless repetition made it 
just as obvious, Soviet tactics involved 
denouncing as “homeless cosmopolitans” 
and “passportless vagabonds” various 
writers, critics, and artists, nearly all of 
whom were Jews. The Jewish names of 
the victims were often printed after the 
Russianized names (NEwsweEEK, April 4). 

Last week further graphic evidence of 
Soviet anti-Semitism reached the United 
States in copies of the famous Moscow 







































The cartoonist attacks “cosmopolitan” critics as smearing Soviet drama and music. . 


satirical magazine Krokodil. The Krokodil 
anti-Semitic cartoons shown below satir- 
ize critics of the Soviet stage, music, 
poetry, and movies by showing each with 
a deliberately emphasized hooked nose 
and other supposedly Jewish character- 
istics. Curiously enough, the cartoons 
were drawn by a Jew, the well-known 
artist Boris Efeimoft. 

The adjoining cartoon carries the cap- 
tion: “Pitiful and unpleasant are the quiet 
skeptics, the abstract persons, the pass- 
portless vagabonds of the human race.” 
The labels on the bag represent Somerset 
Maugham, André Gide, Andre Malraux, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Walter Lippmann, and 
D. W. Griffith. 








... as besmirching Soviet poetry, and as telling Soviet movies to “Go to Hollywood” 
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particular requirements—in strict con- 
fidence—write L. W. Bishop, Director 
of Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, Dept. 71, Columbia, S. C. 
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Sources of Russian-American Tension--V 


BY JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE preceding four articles on this 
T subject have gone out of the way 
not to whitewash Americans of all 
responsibility in creating the present 
tension. They have shown-:that on the 
basis of our past performances and 
known characteristics, and on the basis 
of the performances and character- 
istics of the Soviet regime, 
tension between the two of 
us was inevitable. 

Granted that suspicions 
and fears are to be expected 
in such unsettled times as 
these, are there any special 
features of Russian-Amer- 
ican tension which distin- 
guish it from similar cases 
in the past? The answer is: 
Yes, there are two peculiari- 
ties in this situation. One concerns 
America and the other the Soviet 
Union. 


o take our own case first, the spe- 
Teial feature is that our free public 
opinion has such very limited sources 
from which to get sound information 
to base its judgments upon. Only a 
pitifully small group of people in the 
United States has sound firsthand 
knowledge of the Soviet Union. The 
largest percentage of the group is in 
the State Department. Next in size 
come former or present Moscow cor- 
respondents of newspapers. They are 
followed by learned men—economists, 
scientists, and educators mostly—who 
have specialized in Russian studies. 
After them come military men who 
were in Russia during the war. At a 
rough estimate, the total of all these 
categories cannot exceed a couple 
of hundred. 

These specialists belong to classes 
which, as a matter of course, put pro- 
fessional integrity above self-interest. 
Yet they occupy a position which is 
difficult to understand for those who 
have not had the experience of dealing 
with some phase of Soviet officialdom. 
Those who do have the experience 
quickly realize that they must make a 
decision which is almost theological 
in nature: Can one have faith in the 
good intentions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment or must those intentions be for- 
ever subjected to the scrutiny of 
skepticism? 

The overwhelming weight of spe- 





cialized opinion, while it disagrees on 
many points of detail, is solid on one 
basic proposition. The proposition is 
that any contract made with the Rus- 
sians will be kept by them only if and 
when we show the determination and 
force to make them keep it or suffer 
severe penalties. The few who still 
believe we can have faith 
in a contract with the Soviet 
Government—the kind of 
faith we automatically as- 
sume to be present in busi- 
ness contracts or in dealings 
with other governments— 
have gone into the ranks of 
fellow travelers. 

What this means is that 
at the very core of our 
knowledge of the Soviet 
Union is a group of experts who are 
convinced on the basis of their own 
experience that we cannot deal with 
the Soviet state as we deal with any 
other state. The only argument the 
Russians will respect, they believe, is 
the argument of superior force. This is 
quite important, because some of the 
people who hold the belief are in 
positions to influence public opinion 
directly and others advise officials from 
the President on down the line, who 
in turn form public opinion. 


VEN should the future prove all the 
E, experts wrong, which is improb- 
able, the present point is that such a 
unanimity of opinion does exist and 
that it influences Americans to believe 
in the possibility of war. That is our 
special contribution to the tension. It 
is not quite so weighty as the bald 
description may sound, being miti- 
gated by our liberty to disagree with 
the experts. Indeed, fate has assigned 
the American expert to a level of 
purgatory, where he is exposed to at- 
tack by fellow traveler and jingoist 
alike. 

On the Russian side of the fence, 
the existence of the mighty Soviet 
propaganda machine able to increase 
or lessen tension at will and with no 
back talk allowed, is the second very 
special factor in the situation. The part 
which this propaganda apparatus plays 
in turning Russian-American tension 
into something abnormal will be as- 
sayed in the concluding article of the 
series, 








Newsweek, May 2, 1949 
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| RIDE: itt, __ WO DARING NEW MODELS 
oe’ THAT EVERYONES TALKING ABOUT ! 


Beqger Three Ways 


LONGER on the inside . . . SHORTER outside! 
WIDER on the inside . . . NARROWER outside! 
HIGHER on the inside . . . LOWER outside! 


Here’s the car that dares to be different! It’s the new Dodge— 
bigger three ways! Longer . . . wider .. . higher on the inside 
to give you extra head room and leg room. Yet on the outside 
it is actually shorter, narrower, lower to make all handling easier! 
Windshield is larger . . . doors open wide for easier entry. Seats 
are many inches wider .. . “knee-level”, too, for full leg support. 
You ride relaxed . . . comfortably “cradled” between the axles. 
In the new Dodge, your comfort comes first! 

Powering both the new Dodge Coronet and new Dodge Meadow- 
brook is the famous Dodge “Get-Away” Engine . . . high com- 
pression engineered for extra power and greater gasoline economy. 
Ride it . . . drive it! See how much more your money buys in 


The Exciting New Dodge MEADOWBROOK the daring new Dodge! 











The Daring New 


DODGE 


Bm: e gyrol Fluid Drive plus GYRO-MATIC 
“KNEE-LEVEL” SEATS give DOORS OPEN WIDE—you 


: e c, natural distribution of step in. or out without enkcniiaie tnimaiin thin tui ra Frees You from Shifting 

4 dy weight that makes wrinkling or mussing “™ - # NE—for flashing pick- 

; the modern living room clothes. Arm rest is on up, faster acceleration. High-compression OPTIONAL ON CORONET MODELS 
chair so comfortable. door . . . out of way. engine gives greater gasoline economy. 




















50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 











“Customer is injured in parking lot 
operated by generous storekeeper 
down the street. Storekeeper has 
Liability insurance, but not compre- 
hensive protection. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$1580.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 


you're fully insured. Know you have full | 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. | 


See your Amico agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gaps in Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! * 





a — en ee em es ‘ cee cee 
AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


COSTA RICA: 


The Big Two 


Early last year the Costa Rican Con- 
gress, dominated by a coalition of Com- 
munists and followers of Teodoro Picado, 
then President, invalidated the election 
of Newspaperman Otilio Ulate to the 
Presidency, Ulate and José Figueres, a 
coffee planter who had been educated at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
thereupon led a revolt which in five weeks 
eliminated the old regime and its Red 
supporters, 

But Ulate did not take over the Presi- 
dency, It was clear that a general house- 
cleaning, including a new constitution, 
was needed, In the interval a stronger 
hand than Ulate’s would have to rule: a 
hand like Figueres’s. 

Ulate and Figueres agreed 
Figueres should serve as_ provisional 
President until Nov, 8, 1949 (later ex- 
tended six months). At that time Ulate 
would take over. In the meantime, a new 
constitution would be written and rati- 
fied by a constituent assembly elected last 
December, 

But the assembly, made up chiefly of 
Ulate’s followers, did not agree with 
Figueres, Its rejection of his draft of a 
constitution was assailed by his followers 
as the culmination of a series of “obstruc- 
tionist” acts, In protest, Figueres and the 
governing junta announced on April 20 
they would resign May 8 and called on 
Ulate to take power then, This brought 
on a political impasse that kept Costa 


that 








Rica stirred up for three days. Ulate in- 
sisted he was not ready to take over. With 
equal stubbornness, the junta insisted it 
was through. 

Ulate finally broke the deadlock by 
appealing to members of the junta on 
patriotic grounds, Their retirement, he 
pointed out, would leave the country in 
a political and economic vacuum, with 
no government at all. On April 22 
Figueres gave in and agreed to remain 
in office for six months more. During this 
time a regular congress will be elected, 
and Ulate will try to rally his assembly 
followers behind a new constitution. 
Ulate also promised to take a more active 
part in the administration, Several of his 
closest friends will probably be appointed 
to high positions, 


Significance-- 


If Figueres and Ulate really work to- 
gether, thev will make an invincible team, 
because they are completely complemen- 
tary to each other. Figueres is a natural 
leader, When the Minister of War re- 
volted several weeks ago and seized two 
San José fortresses, Figueres put on his 
hat, stuck his .45 in his belt, and started 
for the Pacific Railroad station with three 
friends, By the time he got there he was 
leading a column of several hundred men, 
most of them carrying some kind of 
weapon and all of them ready to fight for 
him, One diplomat said: “Don Pepe was 
like the Pied Piper of Hamelin—with a 
tommy gun instead of a pipe.” 

Ulate, on the other hand, has a politi- 
cal astuteness that Figueres lacks. He also 
has the support of the business commu- 


International 


Together again: Ulate and Figueres resolved their differences 


Newsweek, May 2, 1949 
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Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants 


i these hands... 
evidence of- a 
qo0d place +o work 


| can have quite a bearing on whether or not your 
company is a “good place to work.” Don’t you feel annoyed 
when you enter a washroom that isn’t what it should be? 


Clean, modern washrooms with plenty of hot water, soap and 
ScotTissue Towels are evidence of intelligent, thoughtful man- 
agement. It’s sound business to check up—and make sure your 
washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
Softer, more pleasant to use, they stay tough when wet because 
of a patented “‘Duralose’’ treatment, and they’re less expensive 
in the long run because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve washrooms generally, call on 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’‘*Washroom Advisory Service,”’ ‘‘Duralose’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
cediiitiiiees a 
> |SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
iA i 
‘f~| Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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Red Ball 
Freight 


on the Santa Fe 








Diesel power, improved freight equipment and skilled 
employe handling is the combination that gives depend- 
able Red Ball Service for shipments routed via Santa Fe. 


Whether you are shipping fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
petroleum or general merchandise, Red Ball Service via 
Santa Fe all the way is the fastest and most dependable 
way of shipping your freight. 


For details on how we can serve you, see your Santa Fe 


Ship via 
santa Fe all the way ah 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Mgr. \ 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago | A 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS— 
a 


nity, which has been practically boy- 
cotting Figueres, Ulate’s newspapers have 
been extremely critical of Figueres and 
the junta, Now it is expected that they'll 
take a slightly different view, 


PANAMA: 


Plotter from Texas 


Several revolt plots, including one 
threat of “invasion,” have been reported 
in Panama since the Presidential election 
last May. Nothing ever came of them. 
Last week Panamanian police announced 
the discovery of another plot. This time 
they had evidence, in the person of Wil- 
son Walter Brown, 34-year-old Texan 
and former major in the United States 
Air Force. Brown, who pretended to be 
an Eastern Airlines official, had come 
to Panama last month and married a 
pretty Costa Rican said to be a relative 
of Provisional President José Figueres. 
He was arrested on April 18 in David, 
capital of Chiriqui Province. Police said 
he was an international arms peddler 
and “chief of staff” of the projected rev- 
olution. 

Brown promptly confessed all. The reb- 
els, he said, had planned to stage an up- 
rising in Chiriqui during Holy Week. 
This would have drawn government 
forces away from Panama City, where 
the revolution would be launched when 
the time was ripe. The rebels also intend- 
ed to rob the David bank to get funds to 
buy arms. 

Burst Bubble: Brown said that arms 
would be shipped to the rebels from 
Costa Rica, which adjoins Chiriqui. It 
was, in fact, a tip-off that an arms ship 
was on its way to Panama that broke 
up the plot and led to Brown’s arrest. 
A Panamanian plane sighted the ship, 
but it put out its lights and vanished. 
There was no indication where it had 
come from. 

Following Brown’s confession, police 
arrested three men described as members 
of the supposedly defunct Caribbean 
Legion. They also seized at Chiriqui an 
arms cache that included five large ma- 
chine guns, twelve submachine guns, 
rifles, and ammunition. And one of their 
first moves was to arrest Dr. Harmodio 
Arias, the government’s pet hate and 
favorite butt of the official press. A former 
President, Arias is now publisher of The 
Panama American. 

In Costa Rica, President Figueres, then 
in the midst of a domestic political cri- 
sis, ordered his government to give full- 
est cooperation to the Panamanian agents 
who came to investigate. “We want 
peace both inside the country and on our 
borders,” he told a NEWSWEEK corres- 
pondent. Then he wiped his forehead 
and, in somewhat unpresidential lan- 
guage added: “And brother, do I have 
my troubles!” 


Newsweek, May 2, 1919 
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this British beauty-only $1555* 


The first smaller car with 1949 big-car looks and 

life! Everything you expect of British craftsmanship 
in quality and sturdiness—everything you expect 
of modern engineering science. EASIER to park 

.- - EASIER to steer through traffic ... EASIER to 
garage... EASIER on your purse in cost and 
upkeep. Yet with full elbow-room and head- 
room—plus new LULL-ABYE comfort ride! You’ll 
rave about this unique achievement of 

England’s biggest motor-maker— William Morris, Lord 
Nuffield, world-leader in fine low-cost motoring. 

See the sensational new Morris Oxford, too. 

SERVICE and SPARE PARTS from coast to coast. 


you’re not dreaming! C\ 





mall-car buy 







ALL THIS IN THE 
RAVE-ABLE, SAVE-ABLE MORRIS 
@ 35-40 miles per gallon 

@ British Bulldog Morris Engine 
@ Four forward speeds 


‘ 4 i @ New Mono-Construction 
‘> @ All seats within wheelbase 
4 @ New Lull-abye Ride 

ai 


@ New controlled ventilation 
@ Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 
@ Independent torsion-bar front suspension 


®@ Double-acting shock-absorbers 


*convertible or sedan fully equipped, duty 
and Federal taxes paid, landed U.S.A. port. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


See your Morris dealer. For booklet, write NUFFIELD | ORGANIZATION, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Mayor Dorothy McCullough Lee: 


Too Expensive: Nominated the out- 
standing American woman in government 
by the Women’s National Press Club, 
Mayor DorotHy McCu..toucn Lee of 
Portland, Ore., felt “highly honored.” But 
she didn't think she could go to Washing 
ton to accept the award from President 
Truman, “I'm poor as a church mouse,” 
said the $6,000-a-year mayor, “I’m raising 
two children, and it would cost about 
$300 to travel to Washington.” 


Mere Power: “|{ men would rock on 
their spines instead of rocking chairs, 
they would have more vitality,” said 
Bernank Macrappen, 80, who prompt 
ly sat on the floor and rocked. 


Airy Publicity: To welcome the 
springtime—and to get her picture in the 
papers— Betty Fox, a Barnes Bros, circus 
performer, climbed out of a thirteenth- 
Hoor window of a Chicago hotel and 
skipped rope on an 18-inch platform. 





Chicago Herald-American 


Betty Fox: Stunt skipper 
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The honor was much too costly 


One-man Show: Mrs. WiLLIAM GRANT 
SHERRY, who is Bette Davis to her screen 
fans, was excited about the Manhattan 
showing of an exhibit of paintings by her 
artist-husband. No painter herself, Miss 
Davis marveled at artistic talent: “They 
draw a little line here today, and tomor- 
row it becomes a hill a hundred miles 
away.” She doesn’t try to influence 
Sherry. “The times I wished he wouldn't 
waste his time on certain scenes, they 
turned out perfectly beautiful,” she said 
with wifely pride. 


Deeper and Deeper: Pretty blond 
Mrs. Joe GoopMan of Los Angeles had 
a yen to play the ponies. She lost $24,000 
of the $30,000 her husband had entrusted 
to her for safekeeping. Going secretly into 
business to recoup, she bought a novelty 
shop but didn’t attract customers. Then 
her husband asked her for $3,500. Think- 
ing fast, Mrs. Goodman asked her friend 
to hide their son Jory, 5, for a few days 
and announced that he had been “kid- 
napped.” The “ransom” she paid was ex- 
actly $30,000. Mrs. Goodman was re- 
morseful when police unraveled the plot. 
“Gambling did it all,” she wept. “It was 
the horses.” 


The American Bachelor Con- 
gress picked 41-year-old, thrice-married 
Joan Crawrorp as “The Most Eligible 
Bachelorette in America” because “she 
has the most exciting face in the world 
with a figure to match.” Runners-up: 
Margaret Truman, Anita Colby, and 
Nancy Hawks. 


Osear: 


Come-y-Out: A cat owner himself, Gov. 
ADLAI STEVENSON of Illinois vetoed a bird 
lovers’ bill to prohibit cats from running 
at large under pain of a $1 fine (NEws- 
WEEK, April 25). “The problem of cat 
versus bird is as old as time,” Stevenson 
wrote, “It is in the nature of cats to do a 
certain amount of unescorted roaming.” 


Target: Speaking off-the-cuff at the 
annual Azalea Festival in Charleston, 
S. C., Mayor WiLLt1AM O’Dwyer of New 
York jovially needled his own _ job: 
“[Mayors] seem to be ready for the last 
roundup when they leave City Hall, In 
New York a mayor is elected so that he 
can receive the brickbats people are hold- 
ing and don’t know what to do with.” 


Turnabout: The former director of 
Ohio State University’s Marriage Coun- 
seling Clinic, Dr. Joun F. Cuser, who 
taught students how to become happily 
married, was sued for divorce by Mrs. 
Estuer Cuser. Her charge: neglect. 


Oo La La! In Beaulieu, France, Ay 
KHAN took his fiancée Rira HaywortH 
to see Maurice Urtritito, the aged 
French artist. She watched him paint, 
and they shared a glass of red wine. 
Utrillo looked on glumly as Aly showed 
Rita the canvases. As they were leaving 
Rita threw her arms around Utrillo’s 
neck and kissed him. Utrillo’s sole com- 
ment as he wiped the lipstick from his 
cheek: “What a babe!” 


One-Sided Triangle: Jealous because 
she thought he meant to jilt her and 
marry Irene Rich, Mrs. AGNEs GARNIER 
shot and killed her employer, 68-year-old 
Joun E. Owen, a real estate millionaire, 
in Riverside, Calif. Later she insisted that 
the shooting had been accidental. “I’ve 
tuken care of him for years . . . and we 
were Close friends,” the 53-year-old secre- 
tary told police. Miss Rich, currently 
playing America’s first woman President 
in the Broadway musical “As the Girls 
Go,” admitted that Owen, married but 
separated from his wife, had proposed 
to her. “But I don’t think he really meant 
it,” she added. “I love my career. I am 
most interested in that.” 








N. Y. Daily Mirror 
[ene Rich: Someone was misinformed 


Newsweek, May 2, 1949 
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How to bite into a rock sandwich 


HEN you go looking for oil nowadays 
you don’t have to use guesswork. 
Geologists can find out exactly where the 
best deposits in an oil field are, and how to 
reach them, by taking samples of the strata 
deep underground. 
A hollow, diamond-studded bit, fitted to 
a hollow steel barrel, 30 to 90 feet long, is 
used to cut sample cores out of the rock 
strata thousands of feet underground. And 
these cores—small bites of a huge rock sand- 
wich—tell the driller what he needs to know 
to track down the oil. 
This tough drilling job imposes enor- 
mous twisting stresses on the hollow core 


barrel that turns the bit and retains the core 
until it is withdrawn from the hole. If the 
core barrel fails, the valuable bit is lost; ex- 
pensive, time-consuming salvage operations 
are necessary. 

Anxious to find a stronger, more reliable 
steel for core barrels, a manufacturer con- 
sulted metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. After careful studies they 
recommended a standard Timken seam- 
less tubing for the job. Put to the test, core 
barrels made of the Timken tubing proved 
their ability to absorb longitudinal and twist- 
ing stresses under the most punishing condi- 
tions. And they’ve been proving themselves 


YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





COPR, 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


TIMKEN 


TRAOS-MAMK BEG YS. PAT OFF. 


Fine Alloy. 


STEEL 


and Seamless Tubes 


in service ever since. The risk of bit losses 
has been greatly reduced and exploration 
work has been speeded. 

This is yet another of the tough steel 
problems that have been stamped “Solved 
—by Timken Alloy Steel”. No other alloy 
steel producer has equalled this record of 
difficult steel problems solved. 

Why not let us go to work on your 
steel problems today? Write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
**‘TIMROSCO” Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Remov- 


able Rock Bits. 
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Swift, sure Burroughs adding machines are usually 
among the first acquisitions of a business, however 
small. They replace “pencil pushing” to speed 
figuring, reduce errors, provide a printed tape record. 
Models include hand or electrically operated 
machines, with or without subtraction, in a variety 
of totalling capacities. 
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ccounting 


Burroughs accounting machines provide a complete 
analysis of sales, purchases, disbursements, or other 
statistical information . . . distributed by department, 
area or whatever classification is required. This is 
often accomplished as a by-product of bookkeeping, 
introducing exceptional simplicity to a highly 
complex job. 








= I}; 
This Burroughs is the only billing machine that 
writes and computes a bill or order in one con- 
tinuous operation. It combines the features of a 
typewriter, calculator, and adding-subtracting 
machine. Results of extensions are accumulated 


automatically to provide a final total or net result, 
at a touch of the total key. 
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hookkeeping 


Burroughs bookkeeping machines post ledgers 
and statements ... provide neat, accurate, legible 
records that are always up-to-date. Preference 
for high-efficiency Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chines is indicated by their wide use in financial, 
commercial, and industrial concerns throughout 
the world. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs Burroughs 
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Burroughs cash registering and receipting ma- 
chines serve a wide range of business purposes. 
The model shown itemizes purchases, prints the 
amount of tax, shows the number of items pur- 
chased with the sales total, and automatically 
accumulates the total volume of sales with a total 
count of customers. 














alculatin 


Burroughs calculators add, subtract, multiply and 
divide to accomplish lightning-fast figuring on pay- 
roll, invoicing and other computing work. They’re 
easy to learn and easy to use. Burroughs alone 
builds the “calculator that remembers,” with exclu- 
sive “memory dials” that eliminate rehandling of 
figures. 


T.. machines illustrated represent a few of 


the hundreds of models that are produced by 
Burroughs to meet the needs of every kind of 
business, every size of business. 


The important point is this—Burroughs alone 
makes business machines to meet every figur- 
ing, accounting and statistical need; Burroughs 
alone produces the variety of functions and 
features to meet specific requirements; Bur- 
roughs alone is in a position to make recom- 
mendations without partiality towards any one 
type of machine. 


Business depends on Burroughs for the right 
machine to get work done in less time, with 
less effort, at less cost. For more information, 
telephone your local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








Imagination creates bad weather 


TO MAKE CARS TROUBLE-FREE FOR YOU 
A oem 
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Humidity Room—created by the use of practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 
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This “frost-bitten” engine won’t catch cold! 


You really need a fleece-lined coat 
when you enter this room—even for 
a short visit! For some of the world’s 
worst weather is created right here 
—to make sure there won’t be any 
winter coughs, sniffles or hard start- 
ing in the engines of the cars we 
build for you. 

First, our engineers lower the 
room’s temperature to freezing —or 
below! Then they pump moisture into 
the room until mist and fog float 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


about and engine parts become coated 
with heavy frost. Sometimes the frost 
even forms inside the engine’s breath- 
ing apparatus—the carburetor. 


This manufactured weather is worse 
than any you'll ever meet—and it’s 
kept just as cold and clammy for 
weeks, without a let-up. All the while 
engines are started ... stopped... 
chilled . . . started again and run at 
all speeds, while precise instruments 
tell how they are performing. 


Tests like this helped us design car- 
buretors which insure quick-starting, 
smooth engines in any weather. Simi- 
lar tests helped in the development of 
the new ignition systems on our new 
cars ... distributors built to be mois- 
ture proof, wires insulated by neo- 
prene jackets. Such results—of 
creative and practical imagination— 
help explain why owners are so proud 
of their new Plymouth, Dodge 


De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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\llergies of Childhood 


A leaf rolling and blowing in the 
wind. The forgotten crust of bread heavy 
with mold. A basement musty with 
dampness and harboring incinerator con- 
tents at the mildewed stage. A batch of 
doughnuts fried in cottonseed oil. 

Any or all of these varied circum- 
stances—and many more—may cause cer- 
tain people to sneeze with hay fever, 
gasp with asthma, itch with hives, or 
groan over the excruciating pains of 
migraine headache. 

They are allergy sufferers, the victims 
of a condition described for 50 years as 
“hypersensitiveness.” In the United 
States alone they number between 14,- 
000,000 and 20,000,000. Their plight 
and what to do about it were the subject 
of vigorous discussion at a meeting in 
Chicago last week of the American Col- 
lege of Allergists. 

Prenatal Blight: Allergy can start 
in a baby even before birth through the 
expectant mother’s diet, Dr. Bret Ratner, 
professor of clinical pediatrics at New 
York Medical College, told the visiting 
allergists. He advised mothers to avoid 
overindulgence in any particular protein 
foods and to follow a well-balanced diet. 

Other vulnerable periods in the child’s 
life are infancy and during illness and 
convalescence, Ratner said. At these 
times the child must be carefully pro- 
tected from undue exposure to highly 
allergenic substances, such as_ stuffed 
toys and feather pillows. 

Just as pasteurization reduces 
the bacterial count in milk, so 
will the environment of the 
young child have to be “al- 
lergically pasteurized,” Ratner 
added. “Rubber mattresses and 
pillows are now available, and 
may replace cotton and feather 
stuffing. Furniture should be 
made of wood, metal, or plas- 
tics. Rugs in the nursery should 
be tightly and finely woven. 
Fiberglas pillows are ideal. So 
are plastic toys.” 

It May Be the Kitten: The 
worried mother of a 12-year- 
old boy told her doctor that the 
child had had three bad colds 
in one year. This remark had no 
meaning until the doctor found 
that the three dates of the colds 
~Christmas, Easter vacation, 
and the child’s return in June 
for summer  vacation—repre- 
sented three moves from board- 
ing school to his home, where 
he had a pet cat. Even before 
he took the routine tests, the 
doctor knew that the boy’s red 
eyes, sneezing, and dripping 
nose were symptoms of an al- 
lergy and not a common cold. 
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In no case should a parent gamble 
with the chance that the child will out- 
grow his allergy. The likelihood is that 
he will become much worse instead of 
better, said Dr. Arthur J. Horesh of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Treatment can start at 
any age. First the doctor will look for the 
substance that is causing the allergy, 
and then he will outline a definite im- 
munization program for building up 
tolerance to the allergy. 

The Hostile Child: Not all allergy 
stems from the usual pollens and foods. 
There is the allergic youngster who suf- 
fers from asthma, hay fever, or hives for 
psychological reasons. His trouble often 
has its origin in a deep-seated, unex- 
pressed hostility toward his parents. 

A study has been made by Dr. Hyman 
Miller of Beverly Hills, Calif., and his 
associate, Dorothy W. Baruch, on par- 
ental resentment in emotionally dis- 
turbed allergic children compared with 
a group of nonallergic children. 

Among them was Linda, aged 9, who 
during a play session in the psycholo- 
gist’s office took a doll representing her 
mother and “locked her up in the attic 
where there are millions of rats and mice 
that Mother hates.” 

Allergic Jeff, aged 6, said: “When they 
punish and whip me, I want to slam the 
door and break things and run away 
and get out. But I can’t. I can’t do noth- 
in’ to my mother and father. I get sick.” 

Dr. Miller described the frustrated al- 
lergic child as “like a cornered animal” 
who “feels and hates the impact of his 





Heart Balm: Two chrome-plated vacuum cups, 
which were demonstrated in Columbus, Ohio, 
by James H. Rand III (right) and Kenneth by the 
W olfe (left), are used to invigorate the heart by 
electrical massage when it undergoes surgery. 


mother’s rejection as all children do, but 
he fears to bring out hostility directly.” 
In the allergic group studied, maternal 
rejection of the child existed in 98 per 
cent of the cases as compared with only 
24 per cent in the other group. 

Since this kind of illness appears to be 
“an answer to the unconscious contro- 
versy within,” no ordinary allergy ther- 
apy will help. Only wise and prolonged 
psychiatric care will remove the psy- 
chosomatic element that causes and 
maintains the allergic symptoms. 


Hormones and Arthritis 


For rheumatoid arthritis, a crippling 
and painful disease that affects some 
7,000,000 Americans, there is no known 
cure. 

Among the remedies tried and found 
to be useless are the sulfa drugs, various 
vaccines, snake and bee venoms, and 
high-dosage vitamin therapy. More re- 
cently investigators have been looking in- 
to a new field—that of hormone research. 
The hormones of the adrenal cortex and 
of the sex glands belong to a class of 
compounds called steroids. 

Last week hormone research paid its 
first dividends with the news from Drs. 
Edward C. Kendall and Philip S$. Hench 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
that one of the steroids, Compound E, 
has relieved fourteen sufferers from 
rheumatoid arthritis. The scientists 
warned against too much enthusiasm at 
this stage of research. Compound E, 
originally obtained from the 
adrenal glands of cattle and 
now manufactured synthetically 
by Merck & Co., will not be 
available for widespread use 
until January 1950. The real 
encouragement, both men em- 
phasized, lies in the knowledge 
that one of the little-known 
steroids can in some cases re- 
lieve, not cure, this stubborn 
disease. 


Down on the Farm 


Occupational drinkers, such 
as salesmen, night-club enter- 
tainers, and promoters of bar 
goods and services, who by the 
very nature of their jobs are 
tempted to heavy and continu- 
ous drinking, are generally ex- 
pected to head the list of any 
group of alcoholics, 

But it is the farmer, not the 
importuning salesman, who 
leads in the consumption of 
alcohol. Results of a survey of 
drinkers classed by occupation, 
which was published last week 
Keeley Institute of 
Dwight, Ill. (see chart, page 48), 
show that of 13,471 patients 
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Just Off the Press — 
the NEW Booklet 


Industrial 
Facts about— 
INDIANA 


* Your copy of the NEW booklet, 
“Industrial Facts about Indiana,” 
is ready for you. It will be sent 
promptly upon receipt of your 
request. 

This new booklet sets forth in 
easily digested, concise form the 
advantages offered by the Hoosier 
State to American industry. It is of 
importance to any manufacturer 
contemplating early or eventual 
establishment of another plant, or 
of moving his operations. 

Since it is impossible to include 
all pertinent information in a pub- 
lication of this nature, any in- 
quiries will be cheerfully and 
immediately handled by this de- 
partment, and will be kept strictly 
confidential. You will not be made 
a target of Chamber of Commerce 
or other representatives. 


Write Today for Your Copy of 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
about INDIANA 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. N-46 


STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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treated in this well-known rehabilitation 
center from 1930 through 1948, a total 
of 1,553°(11.5 per cent) were farmers. 
Next in line came salesmen, merchants, 
mechanics, clerks, lawyers, foremen and 
managers, railroad men, doctors and 
manufacturers. 

Since Keeley is located in the heart of 
the farm belt, it might be expected that 
its proportion of farmer patients would 
be unusually large. This is not the case, 
according to James H. Oughton, institute 


those with lung tuberculosis and acute 
infections, Dr. Huggins said. The test 
does not show the type of cancer or its 
location, but it would seem to indicate 
that cancer of some kind is present. 
The Reasonable Doubt: Dr. Hug- 
gins’s work, which was based on the 
principles used by other scientists who 
since 1932 have sought a cancer blood 
test, was supported in 1948 by grants 
from the American Cancer Society. But 
while these authorities hailed the Hug- 
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director. The patients in the survey were 
drawn from all over the world. 

One explanation for the farmers’ heavy 
drinking is that the farmer falls into a 
class called “compensatory drinkers.” 
Forced to do heavy and monotonous 
farm work, these men find in alcohol re- 
lief from the loneliness and dullness of 
their environment. 


Test for Cancer 


In the past 25 years, 50 to 100 blood 
tests have been developed for cancer; all 
have failed to live up to expectations. Last 
week Dr. Charles B. Huggins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announced what he 
termed “a simple, cheap, and reasonably 
sure blood test.” 

The Huggins test is based upon al- 
bumin disturbance in cancer patients 
which registers in the blood’s ability to 
coagulate when heated. When blood se- 
rum, diluted to various strengths, is boiled 
for 30 minutes, blood from the cancerous 
person coagulates half as fast as that 
from the healthy person. 

Tests on almost 300 people, equally 
divided into cancer patients, apparently 
healthy persons, and patients with non- 
cancerous diseases, proved positive for 
all cancer cases, negative for all normal 
people, and negative for all others except 


Source: Alcoholic Research Dept., Keeley Institute 


gins findings as enormously significant, 
they warned the excited public not to 
expect immediate installation of the tech- 
nique in every cancer-detection clinic. 

The discovery is definitely in an ex- 
perimental stage, and many more than 
300 cases will have to be examined be- 
fore any scientist.will call it a “sure can- 
cer test.” Some experts expressed the 
doubt that Huggins had tested more 
than twenty of the 200 forms of cancer. 
They added that even if the test proved 
100 per cent accurate, it would still be 
at least six months before it would be 
ready for widespread use. 

Starving the Tumor: Dr. George 
W. Kidder, Amherst College biologist, 
and his associates last week announced 
that they had checked further develop- 
ment of cancerous growth by injecting 
cancer-infected mice with a compound 
known as guanazolo (5-amino-7-hydroxyl 
-I-V=triazolo (D) pyrmidine). 

Apparently guanazolo interferes with 
the nutritional needs of the cancer cell 
but does not interfere with the normal 
cell, which can manufacture its own 
nutritive substances. In tests with 300 
mice, it was shown that growth of the 
cancer cell was checked by literally starv- 
ing the cell with doses of this chemical. 
When guanazolo was stopped, the can- 
cers started to grow again. 
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Willys-Overland Engineers Trucks to 


CUT HAULING COSTS! 


If low cost per mile and per year is your guide in 
truck buying, look to the company that 
specializes in economy—Willys-Overland. 

Every part of these long-lived ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
was engineered to save you money on 
operation and maintenance. Functional bodies 
eliminate every pound of unnecessary 
weight. Their ‘Jeep’ Truck Engines are 
world-famous for long mileage and 
low-cost repairs. 

At Willys-Overland dealers, see our two 
lines on 118-in. wheelbase—the 2-wheel- 
drive (4700-5300 lbs. GVW )—the 
4-wheel-drive (5300 lbs. GVW) 

—and the 104-in.-wheelbase ‘Jeep’ Panel 
Delivery (4000 lbs. GVW). 
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FUNCTIONAL FENDERS, with no CAB FEATURES — Wide-vision ON THE ROAD or in the shop, 


deep skirt to invite dents, make windshield and windows .. . the wide-opening hood and 
sense on trucks. High clearance wind wings... arm rests... easy- narrow fenders of ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
makes it easy to change tires posture seats...extra headroom... give easy accessibility to every 
or put on chains. stand-open doors...button latches. part of the power plant. 





SAVE MONEY ON OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS + TOLEDO 1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 








Liquid Gunpowder 


The most spectacular of modern rockets 
—the X-1 plane and the V-2 missile—de- 
pend on a supply of liquid oxygen to burn 
their fuel. But liquid oxygen, which has 
to be kept under pressure because other- 
wise it would boil at 297 degrees below 
zero, is difficult and dangerous to handle. 
Rocket researchers have been looking for 
a liquid “monopropellant” which, like 
gunpowder, would vaporize into hot, fast- 
moving gases without the aid of oxygen. 
Last week Dr. Fritz Zwicky, astronomer 
and rocketeer who divides his time be- 
tween teaching at the California Institute 
of Technology and directing research at 
the Aerojet Engineering Corp., Azusa, 
Calif., described one that met his specifi- 
cations. 

The “monopropellant” is nitromethane, 
a clear, colorless liquid which the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. manufactures at 
Peoria, Tll., from nitric acid and propane, 
the well-known “bottled” cooking gas. 
Nitromethane has been used in industry 
as a solvent and for the synthesis of soil 
fumigants. At Azusa, C. C. Ross of Aero- 
jet’s liquid-engine departnient has_ been 
testing it in rocket engines. 

While quite safe at ordinary tempera- 
tures—its boiling point is about the same 
as water’s—nitromethane undergoes a sud- 
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den change when heated to around 500 
degrees. The liquid blows up into a hot 
mixture of gases—nitrogen, hydrogen, car- 
bon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and steam. 
A catalyst can be employed to promote a 
smooth, continuous explosion, yielding a 
rocket thrust comparable to the best. 

How far the Aerojet company has gone 
with nitromethane rockets remains in the 
hush-hush category. But Zwicky and Ross 
had done enough research to have “defi- 
nitely proven the feasibility” and to pre- 
dict that nitromethane, because of its ease 
of handling and comparative safety, 
would see a big future in the art of 
rocketry. 


Land of Promise 


For the economic redemption of the 
barren, eroded land that he helped get 
for his people, Chaim Weizmann, the 74- 
year-old President of Israel, looks to sci- 
ence. Last week he was in the United 
States, seeking funds to build up the Weiz- 
mann Scientific Institute, at Rehovoth, 
where research is centered on creating 
“absorptive capacity” in the form of new 
farms, orchards, and industries for the 
25,000 immigrants who pour into the 
small nation every month. 

Weizmann has always combined states- 
manship with scientific research. In 1915, 
when he was a chemist at Manchester 





International 


Smoy Survey: For four days last week the zinc works at Donora, 
Pa., belched fumes for U.S. Public Health technicians. Hunting the 
poison “smog” that killed nineteen last October, they used mobile 
units with several types of absorbers to collect air samples for analy- 
sis by the USPHS laboratories at Bethesda, Md. Meanwhile at least 
90 Donorans reported they were again coughing and wheezing. 


University, Britain faced a crisis in TNT 
production. Weizmann solved it with a 
new process for making acetone, the 
missing material. The British Govern- 
ment’s gratitude at that time helped him 
press the case for a Jewish national 
homeland. For his own home there, 
Weizmann has chosen a hilltop overlook- 
ing Israel’s coastal plain, near the re- 
search institute that bears his name. He 
spends every weekday morning touring 
the laboratories or working in his office. 

The 120 scientists and technicians are 


.engaged in intensely practical works. Dr. 


Benjamin Bloch, a shaggy-haired mathe- 
matician who is the institute’s adminis- 
trative director, last week explained the 
reasons to a NEWSWEEK correspondent: 

“When you speak of a farm in the 
United States, you speak of hundreds of 
acres of good land. Here 5 acres of sand 
is a farm. We have no natural resources, 
no iron and steel. We must try to build 
up industries which are adapted to this 
country.” 

Green Pastures: The _institute’s 
work, whether in isotopes, biophysics, or 
mathematics, is devoted to the mission 
of making Palestine a green and fertile 
crescent once again. A group headed 
by Dr. Chaim Pekeris, geophysicist from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is using modern techniques to find 
water in the arid Negeb, the southern 
desert which comprises half of Israel's 
territory; there is also some hope of 
finding oil. 

Another hope rests with the native 
carob tree, which bears a fruit known 
as St. John’s bread. It requires no irri- 
gation, Bloch explained: “Just plant it, 
wait six years, and begin harvesting the 
fruit. Our early settlers cut down so 
many carob trees that we had to import 
carob fruit during the war to experiment 
on it. We found it contained 45 per cent 
fermentable sugar, which can be con- 
verted into alcohol. Also, the carob fruit’s 
kernels contain a gum which can be used 
in the textile industry for sizing and in 
foodstuffs for gelatine. We developed a 
process to remove the husks cleanly. 
Now we're replanting carob trees. That’s 
an example of how we can use a local 
product of no apparent value if we add 
local know-how.” 

Israel hopes to develop a pharmaceu- 
tical industry too. “Our work with ata- 
brine, the anti-malarial synthetic, already 
has helped the Middle East,” said Bloch. 
“In 1946, when there was a malaria 
epidemic in Egypt, we supplied one 
million atabrine tablets.” Specializing in 
this field is Anna Weizmann, a chemist 
like her distinguished brother. Middle- 
aged Miss Weizmann left Northwestern 
University a year ago to join the insti- 
tute. One of her recent discoveries is a 
germicide called Rivanol. 

Production of plastics from castor oil 
will begin this year, based on a process 
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Harris & Ewing 
Weizmann would make Israel green 


developed jointly by the institute, a 
French firm, and the National Plastics 
Products Co. of Odenton, Md. The prod- 
uct, known as Polymer R, comes out 
in nylonlike fibers. While the $3,000,000 
factory now being built will be able 
to operate economically on imported cas- 
tor oil, the Weizmann Institute has 100 
acres under cultivation with castor-oil 
plants to determine whether the beans 
can be obtained from the Negeb. 

Prize Crew: The institute had its 
origin in the Daniel Sieff Research Insti- 
tute which was opened in Rehovoth in 
1934. Specializing in chemistry under 
Weizmann’s guidance, it attracted a prize 
crew of German Jewish scientists who 
were refugees from the Nazi regime. 
One of them, Dr. Ernst Bergmann, is 
now the Weizmann Institute’s scientific 
director. Other recruits have come from 
the United States, among them Dr. Pe- 
keris, Dr. David Ginsburg, New York 
University chemist, and Dr. Herbert 
Bernstein, organic chemist from Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Ernest 
Boris Chain, 1945 Nobel Prize winner, 
will head a new biology and pharma- 
cology section. 

From May to December of last year 
Iraqi irregulars were encamped only 2 
miles from the institute’s grounds. “We'd 
watch their campfires at night and won- 
der when they were going to attack,” 
a staff member recalls. “But they never 
came any closer. Finally, in December, 
Israeli troops drove them out.” During 
all that time the research work kept on, 
including the development for the army 
of an “iron ration” made entirely of 
home-grown foods. 
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Why not make a test 
of noise-quieting ? 


If you’ve wondered what effect 
sound conditioning would have 
in your place of business, make 
this practical test: 


Have Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone® installed on the ceiling of 
one small office that presents a 
noise problem. It can be done 
quickly, with little interruption 
of business routine—frequently 
for as little as $100. 


You'll notice a marked differ- 
ence. Noise will disappear be- 
cause as much as 75% of it 
will be absorbed when it 
strikes the perforated sur- 
face of Cushiontone. 


Work will be done more efficient- 
ly in the new quiet atmosphere. 


To make this test and see 
what a difference Cushiontone 
makes, get in touch with your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, entitled 
“What to do about Office Noise.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4905 
Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 










ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 





= 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 












is Deadly 
to Metal 


Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property . . . industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge rolls 
up an annual damage bill that costs 
the nation in excess of $6 billion a 
year. Where there’s metal, rust al- 
ways threatens — unless protective 
steps are taken. 


Stop This Destroyer With 
RUST-OLEUM 


You'll find RUST-OLEUM the per- 
fect answer to the problem of stop- 
ping rust, indoors or out. It adds 
years of extra use to all metal equip- 
ment and surfaces — roofs, gutters, 
smokestacks, fire escapes, under- 
body of trucks and automobiles, and 
hundreds of other rustable proper- 
ties. Furthermore, even where rust 
has already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damages. It can be ap- 
plied directly to rusted surfaces—by 
brush, dip or spray—and dries to a 
firm, elastic protective coating that 
is highly resistant to rain, snow, 
dampness, calcium chloride, salt air, 
heat, fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us About Your Rust Problems 


Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on Rust-Oleum 
with specific recommen- 

dations for application. 
It's available in alumi- 
num and all colors in- 
cluding white. RUST- 
OLEUM Corp., 2495 
Oakton St., Evan- 

ston, Ill. 

Rust-Oleum is available 
through industrial distribu- 
tors in most principal cities. 
See Our Complete 
Catalog in Sweet's, 


or Write Today! 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 



















Risky but Good 


The woman was a postpartum, involu- 
tional depressive. In layman’s language, 
her case was that of a woman in meno- 
pause so convinced she could accomplish 
nothing that she couldn’t bear the respon- 
sibility of her infant daughter, The two 
factors combined to put her in a mental 
institution. 

That was what listeners to It’s Your 
Life, a Chicago radio program, were told 
this Sunday. Then, by tape recording, 
they heard an interviewer speaking softly 
and naturally to the woman’s husband, 
her 12-year-old daughter, and her doc- 
tors. Treatment for her particular mental 
illness meant electric shock. The inter- 
viewer minutely described one treatment, 
even to the flicker of the patient’s eye- 
lids. At the show’s close the audience 
was told that the woman had been dis- 
charged, following treatment, as cured. 

Such material is risky business for 
radio. What makes It’s Your Life 
(WMAQ, Sunday, 3:30-4 p.m, CDT) 
notable is its complete authenticity, vi- 
brant intensity, and the medically accu- 
rate way in which touchy and. dangerous 
subjects are handled. It is the only pro- 
gram on the air to be produced by a 
voluntary organization (the Chicago In- 
dustrial Health Association), to be spon- 
sored commercially (Johnson & Johnson, 
maker of surgical supplies), and to be 
aired with the good wishes of medical 
authorities, including Dr, Morris Fishbein 
of the American Medical Association. 

Cited for Service:The show is the 
full-time work of two young Chicago 
radio men—28-year-old Ben Park and 31- 
year-old Don Herbert—with 
the help of an editor and 
three women assistants. In 
1946 Park came out of the 
Army to direct and produce 
shows for WBBM; in the 
next two years he wrote and 
produced Report Uncen- 
sored—frank discussions of 
such subjects as juvenile de- 
linquency and prisoner re- 
habilitation, Report won nine 
citations, including the Pea- 
body and du Pont Awards for 
outstanding public service. 
The series stopped, according 
to Park, when WBBM in- 
sisted on censoring his show. 

But Park felt that radio, es- 
pecially through the use of 
tape recordings, could tell the 
stories of real people better 
than any other media, And 
when Percy Shostac, director 
of the CIHA, invited Park to 
do a medical show, he jumped 
at the chance, Enlisting the 
help of Herbert, a radio actor 
and writer, Park went after 
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case histories. He sold his program to 
Johnson & Johnson in five days—some- 
thing of a record for a documentary show. 

Serious and slightly pudgy, Park nar- 
rates and produces It’s Your Life, but 
turns the interviewing over to Herbert, 
after the pair—in lengthy consultation 
with a board of doctors—have decided on 
the subject and the proper patient, The 
show on shock treatment took seven 
weeks’ work and resulted in eight hours 
of recording, all of which had to be pared 
down to 30 minutes of broadcast time. 

So far the program has _ recorded, 
among many episodes, the birth of a 
baby and the histories of a cancer pa- 
tient, a spastic, an epileptic, and tuber- 
culosis and rheumatic-fever victims. Two 
shows just before New Year’s Eve were 
devoted to alcoholism. In each case, all 
evidence pointing to a patient’s identity 
is omitted. 

Started in October as a fifteen-minute 
morning serial show, It’s Your Life last 
week was switched to a half-hour, com- 
plete-in-one-episode version, The reason: 
Johnson & Johnson hopes to put it on the 
full NBC network, or at least to tran- 
scribe it for other local stations, 


Rug Boomlet 


The tiny toupee industry, with its cen- 
ters in New York and Hollywood, has 
seen business increase 10 to 25 per cent 
in the past year. The reason: television. 
Under TV’s inexorable lighting, a bald- 
ing pate gives off a telltale glare. Wear- 
ing a toupee—also called piece, divot, or 
rug depending on the idiom of the per- 
former—is often obligatory, 

The best-known false hair-doer in 





Park and Herbert 
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Which Stanton has the divot? 


New York is Ira Senz, whose father, 
Adolph, has been wigmaker to the Metro- 
politan Opera for 45 years, Senz is taking 
his increased business calmly and speaks 
of it only with the greatest discretion. 
For toupee manufacturing is a highly 
personal affair and Senz doesn’t ask 
questions of his clients. But he gives them 
all the same advice: Use a hair piece only 
when you have to, 

Bob Stanton, an NBC-TV announcer 
and sports commentator, is one of the 
few in his line of work who uses a piece 
and says so. He insists it is not a toupee. 
(“A toupee is much bigger; it’s got 
curls—oh, it’s beautiful.”) And he prefers 
wearing it to smearing his thinning 
thatch with black grease paint. 

Like his colleagues, Stanton has dis- 
covered that hair pieces are works of 
art. Each is made to order, usually from 
hair imported from Scandinavian coun- 
tries, They cost between $85 and $200. 
So touchy are some performers—actors, 
musicians, commentators, and reporters 
alike-that the networks don’t demand 
toupees, though occasionally a_ tactful 
suggestion in that direction is made. 
Once in the barber chair of the toupee 
maker, the client is measured for his 
piece, which is put together hair by hair 
on a net base; then he is taught how to 
put it on with spirit gum and take it off 
with acetone, So carefully is each piece 
worked out that it is rarely perceptible 
even in daylight, 

But newly topped actors are quick to 
learn hair-piece hazards. They are often 
stolen. Frequently they are left in taxi- 
cabs. Dogs pick them up and lose them. 
And toupees, by any other name, are 
favorite feeding places for moths, 


Master Marx 


In October 1947 Groucho Marx, master 
of withering wit and the retort supreme, 
the man whose habitual and unbeatable 
heckling once forced an exasperated Ed- 
die Cantor to exclaim: “No wonder he’s 
so good, he practices 24 hours a day,” 
began emceeing a radio quiz show called 
You Bet Your Life. Marx fans mourned 
that it was like selling Citation to the glue 
factory. 


Instead, Marx last week won radio’s 
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highest honor, a Peabody Award for best 
entertainer. Even Marx was so surprised 
at the recognition that he was momen- 
tarily stuck for comment—until a reporter 
asked him to say something funny. 
“What’s so funny about me winning an 
award?” he snapped. “And by the way, 
who’s this fellow Peabody?”* 

Sleeper: You Bet Your Life (ABC, 
Wednesday, 9:30-10 p.m. EDT), owned 
equally by Marx and producer John 
Guedel and sponsored by the Elgin- 
American Co., started as a very routine 
show. The format, reminiscent of a dozen 
others, picks contestants by occupation, 
gives them $20 to bet on their ability to 
answer questions correctly, and lets the 
highest winner take a stab at the jackpot 
poser—all mere framework for Marx’s un- 
inhibited ad libs. 

Unlike some other celebrated ad lib- 
bers, Marx works without script writers. 
His preparation for the program consists 
simply of learning the occupations of his 
contestants—plumbers, tree surgeons, den- 
tists—and thumbing through his mind for 
appropriate gags. Thus armed, he marches 
out on stage, usually dressed in a two- 
tone tan sports outfit (“No matter how 
badly I dress,” he flipped, “I look as good 
as the audience.”) and sporting a heavy 
black mustache he cultivated two years 


. ago to replace the old grease-paint job. 


Peering through rimless glasses at his 
guests, Marx resembles a biology student 
contemplating a frog in formaldehyde. 
The attitude prevails throughout the pro- 
gram, and rare is the contestant who fails 
to inspire some wisecrack: 

> To a test pilot: “I could never be a test 
pilot. I get dizzy from licking an airmail 
stamp.” 

> To a baseball umpire: “I’ve wondered 
why umpires don’t wear those chest pro- 
tectors on the other side. That’s where the 
danger is.” 

> To elderly newlyweds: 
my wedding . 
pills.” 

For the first season the show was broad- 
cast straight, and occasionally Marx stum- 
bled over uninspiring guests. Last fall 
Guedel put the show on tape recordings, 
let it run as long as an hour, and edited it 
down to the best Marxian cracks. The re- 
sult was a surprise success, the sleeper 
of the year. 

If anybody had any doubt why Marx 
beat out the Bennys, Hopes, and Allens 
for the Peabody Award, he set them 
straight. And he did so in his best satiric 
fashion, In accepting the award he said: 
“You know, it came as quite a surprise, 
being named for the comedy award. I 
can’t recall making a single joke about 
the snow in California, Pyramid Clubs, 
Rita Hayworth, or capital gains on other 
networks.” 


“Tll never forget 
. they threw vitamin 


“Nine years ago the University of Georgia’ s School 
of Journalism established the annual awards to honor 
the late George Foster Peabody, native Georgian, New 
York banker, and a lifetime trustee of the university. 
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AMERICA'S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


Better working and living 
conditions in smaller 
towns have long been im- 
portant factors in influ- 
encing decentralization of 
industry. Now, this trend 
toward dispersion is in- 
creasing, due to the neces- 
sity of safeguarding 
America’s industrial ma- 
chinery. Mississippi offers 
industry the security of its 
small, progressive commu- 
nities, plus other favorable 
factors, including: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
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ASNE Looks Back 


Why, politically, are the press and the 
people so far apart so often? In a soul- 
searching post-mortem, the nation’s edi- 
tors last week mulled over the state of 
American journalism generally, and its 
part in last November's elections particu- 
larly. Their consensus: The reporters, not 
the editors, first should have scented the 
trend toward Truman. 

Some of the 350 at the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors’ annual 
Washington convention disagreed. A 
panel on “The Press and the People” 
had discussed the problem, and its mem- 
bers—Paul Miller (Gannett chain), Rich- 
ard Finnegan (Chicago Sun-Times), 
Philip Parrish (Portland Oregonian), 
Tom Hanes (Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch), 
and Nat Howard (Cleveland News)—were 
free to express their individual views. 

Miller rose to deplore newspaper man- 
agements’ “high and mighty approach” 
to their readers. Editors must get out 
and mingle, he said. Finnegan insisted 
that the press no longer knew what peo- 
ple thought: since the depression it had 
“failed to appreciate the common know!l- 
edge of common events which people 
want never to happen again.” 

On the subject of polls, the editors 
still reddened a little. The trouble, 
snapped Parrish, of The Oregonian, was 
that “the papers almost universally 
vouched for the polls as scientific .. . 
We have permitted a feature to pose in 
the robes of a doctor of science.” But, in 
any case, should editorialists try to fol- 


oe 
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Ben McKelway: Editors’ president 


low the herd? No, Parrish said, an editor 
must write the way he thinks. 

The Virginia member of the panel 
snorted that “journalistic stinkers” should 
be stricken trom ASNE rolls. Tom Hanes 
had in mind an unspecified number of 
editors who 
a tomcat has celibacy.” 

After having off-the-record talks with 
President Truman and Cabinet members 
and stormily passing a resolution that 
urged the United Press and Associated 
Press to sell their news services to The 
Voice of America, the society picked its 
new president: Benjamin M. McKelway, 





ee 
Newsweek 


Press and People” panel: Parrish, Nat Howard, Finnegan, Miller, and Hanes 


“have as much integrity as 


53, since 1946 editor of The Washing- 
ton Star. A capital newsman 33 years, 
except for brief stints as a first-world- 
war soldier and editor of The New Brit- 
ain (Conn.) Herald, McKelway began 
on The Star as a reporter. He is a Demo- 
crat, but a reader would never know 
from reading his paper. The Star scru- 
pulously takes no sides in national elec- 
tions. Usually, though, it leans rightward. 


The Missing Murderers 


A seething caldron of Red and anti- 
Red intrigue, ancient Salonika in North- 
eastern Greece is the terminus of a 
clandestine trail that slips across bay 
and forests into the mountain hideaway 
of the Communist forces. It was that un- 
derground route a year ago that George 
Polk hoped to follow. He flew from 
Athens to Salonika to seek out guerrilla 
agents. On Sunday morning, May 16, 
1948, the blond CBS radio reporter's 
lean body, shot and trussed, was found 
floating in the harbor. 

Who killed George Polk? The govern- 
ment said that the Communists had 
killed him in order to embarrass the 
legal regime, toward which Polk had 
been critical. When investigation lagged, 
newsmen back home grew dissatisfied. 
CBS hired its own investigators. Gen. 
William (Wild Bill) Donovan, wartime 
boss of the cloak-and-dagger. OSS, and 
20-year-old William Polk, George’s Har- 
vard student-brother, went to Greece to 
act for Walter Lippmann’s Overseas 
Writers Committee. After several months 
police seized a suspect, an ex-Red named 
Gregory Staktopoulos. 

Last week, following a ten-day trial, 
he was convicted of being the Judas 
who led the 34-year-old Polk into a Com- 
munist trap, a rowboat loaded with 
trigger men. His penalty: life imprison- 
ment. Two fugitive rebels (said by 
prosecutors to be the actual gunmen, 
but by the Reds to have been dead when 
Polk was murdered) were condemned 
to death in absentia. Donovan called it 
a fair trial. The New York Herald 
Tribune, for which Polk once worked, 
editorially nodded its approval. But The 
Herald Trib agreed, too, with young 
William Polk that there lingered “many 
unanswered questions.” CBS said _ it 
would continue its investigation. 


Finder Loser 


Under two opposed bosses, The Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union-Leader Corp. was 
a two-headed freak. This odd arrange- 
ment began two years ago when William 
Loeb took on young press agent Leonard 
Finder as his partner. Finder was to run 
The Evening Leader as he pleased, while 
Loeb directed The Morning Union: one 
company, two separate dailies. 

Each went his own independent edi- 
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And—industry is accepting THE MIDDLE SOUTH'S invitation! 


The friendly, cooperative attitude of government working hand-in-hand with business and 
community leaders in THE MIDDLE SOUTH is a major reason why industrialists are 
selecting this area for establishing and expanding their plants. This healthy viewpoint aug- 
ments the many other advantages offered by THE MIDDLE SOUTH ~— that section of 


economic unity formed by Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


Included in this combination of attitude and favorable factors are resources of agriculture, 
forestry, natural gas, oil and coal; interconnected transport facilities; electre power; room 
for expansion; a mild climate; and a position on the trade routes joining midcontinental. . 


United States with foreign points. 





i] 


IN ARKANSAS—This Little Rock plant of UNITEDSTATES 
TIME CORPORATION manufactures watches and alarm 
clocks. The products have national distribution. A coopera- 
tive public attitude and dependable labor were among the 
factors motivating the selection of a MIDDLE SOUTH site. 





IN LOUISIANA—THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Mar- 
rero, makes building materials, such as insulating board, from 
sugar cane bagasse —the fiber waste material which remains 
after extraction of juice. Encouraged by local cooperation 
and a friendly attitude, the plant completed extensive ex- 
pansion in 1948. Transportation facilities and proximity to 
raw materials influenced the expansion. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC, 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


Because of THE MIDDLE SOUTH’S cooperative 
attitude and its other advantages, industry has con- 
fidence in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
Three concrete examples of how industry is back- 
ing up that confidence with investments in THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH are the new plants shown here. 
Investigate THE MIDDLE SOUTH ~ you may find 
opportunities here for your business. 
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IN MISSISSIPPI—JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
completed this huge plant at Natchez last year. It makes 
insulating board products. The corporation chose Natchez 
for reasons which included the helpful attitude of the state 
towards industry, the availability of raw materials, fuel and 
power, and adequate means to dispose plant waste. Johns- 
Manville also operates a plant in Louisiana as well as 18 
other plants in various sections of the United States and Canada 
where products for the home and industry are manufactured. 
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America’s Great Value! $345 
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Modular Television Receiver 
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extra 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 








Put PEP in the STEP of your 
WATCHMAN... Install the 


CHICAGO 
Watchclock System 














Increases property 
protection against 
fire, theft and vandalism. 
Laboratory approved. Perma- 
nently lowers your insurance 
costs. . . . Ask for folder. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 
1520 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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where its cool 
in St.Louis 


ennox 


9th and Washington 
All rooms have every luxurious appointment 
from guest-controlled air conditioning to free 
radio reception. 
Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 
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torial way, and together The Union 
(circulation 25,616) and The Leader (22,- 
616) thrived and perked up. Their pub- 
lishers, however, performed together as 
warily and nervously as a circus lion and 
tiger in a mixed cat act. Finder and The 
Leader were normally Democrats, Loeb 
kept his Union rigidly Republican. 

Finder, 39, stumped last spring for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for President, 
and received the celebrated letter in 
which the general refused to run, Later, 
like Loeb, he backed Thomas E. Dewey. 
Nevertheless, he bristled when a _post- 
election Union editorial branded Presi- 
dent Truman an “unconscious prisoner of 
the slimiest monsters in politics: the big- 
city bosses.” When The Union rapped 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s 
attacks on the Catholic Church, Finder 
declared that religious discussion had no 
place in the papers. 

There were personnel squabbles too, 
and last week the divorce became final. 
The ground: complete incompatibility. 
Loeb now owned both papers. In a bitter 
page 1 statement, Finder, who left at 
least $100,000 richer (and with plans 
either to buy another paper or try crea- 
tive writing), recited his side: “This 
sudden change does not come by reason 
of any preference of mine . . . I did 
everything in my power to purchase Mr. 
Loeb’s holdings. [But] as the senior part- 
ner, he had first option.” 
>In a more surprising New Hampshire 
shift, John P. Lewis, 46, ex-editor of the 
late newspaper PM, bought the 3,500- 
circulation weekly Franklin Journal- 
Transcript. He lost no time in letting Re- 
publican New Hampshire know that his 
Journal-Transcript would be no PM. 
“The columns,” he editorialized, “will 
not be loaded against either party.” 


Reporter’s Reporters 


When Peter Edson was handed the 
$500 Raymond Clapper Memorial Award 
for Washington reporting last March, he 
quickly decided to turn his own prize 
money into five $100 awards for the best 
legwork by capital newsmen in 1948. 
The soft-spoken Edson comes naturally 
by his regard for legmen. Though a by- 
liner whose daily Washington column, 
syndicated by Scripps-Howard’s NEA 
Service, appears in some 600 papers, he 
is a crack legman himself. 

Other Washington correspondents in- 
sist that wherever they go, they seem to 
meet the tenacious Edson—but as they 
enter, he is leaving, his pockets crammed 
with notes. A zealot for facts against 
fancy, he gives himself the chore of ex- 
plaining the intricate government scene. 
His “Atom Bomb and Peace” series in 
1946 earned him a citation from Sigma 
Delta Chi, the journalistic fraternity. 

At 53 a stooped 6-footer in steel- 
rimmed glasses, Pete Edson looks more 


like a small-town teacher than a crack 
correspondent. He is one of the quietest 
of the sometimes flamboyant Washing- 
ton press corps. He tours government 
offices and press conferences himself and 
hammers out his column in a Washing- 
ton Daily News Building cubbyhole. 
Then, side-stepping most of Washing- 
ton’s cocktail parties, he retires to his 
Georgetown home, where his study is 
decorated with newspaper and magazine 
clippings. His wife, a former school- 
teacher, was his childhood sweetheart. 
They married when he was 40. 

A Hoosier preacher’s son, Edson at 24 
was a Fort Wayne News-Sentinel edi- 
torial writer. He joined NEA as an editor, 
was its editor-in-chief nine years, and, in 
1941, restlessly asked to be assigned to a 
Washington reporting job. 

Last week the correspondent’s prizes 
for correspondents, chosen by earlier 
Clapper winners, were awarded, The 
winners, singled out for individual stories 
written while covering their beats: Rich- 
ard L, Strout, Christian Science Monitor, 
for one called “Mr, Average Man” in 
Washington; Jerry Kluttz, Washington 
Post, for a story on red tape in the Vet- 
erans Administration; Jim Daniel, corre- 
spondent for The Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News, for an exposé of the basing 
point lobby; Ray Cromely, Wall Street 
Journal, for an article on scientific intel- 
lectual freedom, and Nicholas Blatchford, 
Washington Daily News, for a post-elec- 
tion pollster story, 
> Other awards of the week: The New 
York Times won the annual N. W. Ayer 
Award for typographical excellence. And 
John H. Crider of The Boston Herald and 
William B. Mueller of The Moline Dis- 
patch got $500 awards from the United 
States Council, International Chamber 
of Commerce, for editorial writing on 
world economic relations, 


Pete Edson split his prize 
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— TRANSITION 


Rearrested: SERGE RUBINSTEIN, 40, 
alien millionaire draft dodger, completed 
his two-year Federal prison sentence in 
Lewisburg, Pa., Monday, April 25, and 
was promptly rearrested on charges of 
rigging the stock market. His wife is 
now in Las Vegas seeking a divorce. 





Birthday: In Brentwood, Calif., April 
23, SHmRLEY TEMPLE (Mrs. John Agar), 
became 21. Shirley, who has come into 





Inter.. tional 


Shirley and John: Millions at 21 


$5,000,000 of self-earned money, be- 
lieves in thrift because “my father was a 
banker.” She has already started a trust 
fund for her daughter Susan. 


Divoreing: As a young girl in Clinton, 
Ky., Susan Vaughan was courted by both 
ALBEN W. BarkLey and WiLu1AM L. 
CLayton, “Marry me and you'll become 
the wife of a President,” the future Vice 
President told her. Instead, Miss Vaughan 
married Clayton and became in time the 
wife of a cotton broker, millionaire, and 
Under Secretary of State. In October 
1947 Clayton resigned his post because 
of his wife’s ill health. Last week, after 
{6 years of marriage and four grown 
children, Mrs. Clayton sued for divorce, 
charging “neglectful, unkind, and cruel 
treatment.” 


Died: Henry R. Roe, 101, who “did a 
little spying for Abe Lincoln in the Civil 
War”; in New York, April 18, where he 
had flown from De Soto, Mo., in his first 
plane ride to appear on the radio pro- 
gram We, the People later that day. 

> Rabbi STEPHEN S. Wise, 75, president 
of the American Jewish Congress; in 
New York, April 19 (see page 73). 

> Lioyp Lewis, 57, Chicago Sun-Times 
columnist, historian, and authority on 
the Civil War; of a heart attack at his 
home near Libertyville, Ill., April 21. 


Killed: Rep. Ropert Lewis Correy Jr., 
30, Pennsylvania Democrat, much-de-o- 
rate’ wartime fighter pilot, was killed 
near Albuquerque, N.M., April 20, 
when his jet P-80 Shooting Star crashed 


on a cross-country flight. 
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SERVICE TANKS 


for convenient modern Living / 









HOMEOWNERS ..... truly modern heating and 
sanitary facilities can now be yours, no matter 
where you live. Buy where you want, build as you 
please. Black, Sivalls & Bryson Service Tanks free 
you of city pipelines and sewers. 


Enjoy carefree automatic oil heat. The BS&B Base- 
ment Tank is neat, properly sized, sturdily con- 
structed, thoroughly tested. Meets local and na- 
tional safety requirements. 


Residents in suburban and rural areas can modern- 
ize completely with the BS&B All Steel Septic 
Tank. Scientifically baffled for maximum perform- 
ance, the BS&B Septic Tank is easy to install. Long 
service life is assured by preservative coating 
against chemical and ground action. 


Protect your investment. Ask your fuel supplier 
and your plumbing supply dealer for BS&B Service 
Tanks. Have your architect specify BS&B Service 
Tanks when you build. Send coupon below for all 
the facts. 


In addition to city and farm homeowners, stores, 
motor courts, filling stations and schools can profit 
from the use of BS&B Service Tanks. 
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Special Products Div., Section ST8, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Show me how BS&B SERVICE TANKS can improve my home. Please 
forward complete data, with name of nearest dealer. 


ol a Builder. 
a 





Owner. [I am a Dealer. 
NAME_ __ 
SERVICE ae - 
TANKS eae : ae 
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1 Charley Cane of Rosemont, N. J., revived a tired, old, abandoned 100-acre farm in 1927... built it into a $100,000 chicken 
business employing nine permanent hands. Charley's eye for quality where chickens are concerned is reflected in these fine farm 
buildings and grounds. That's the office in the foreground (a former chicken house), and toward the rear is the Canes’ idea of what 
a farm home should be. It was rebuilt, room by room, from the original stone farmhouse, dated 1833. 


3. Phil Cane and 
his father, who is 
noted for selectivity 
and rigid culling at 
all stages of growth, Pi lt 
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turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 
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Room to breathe, to grow, to enjoy life . . . the opportunity to put brawn and brain 
to work for better living . . . that’s what the Canes wanted. Today this Country 
Gentleman family of poultry farmers has everything that makes living better — 
because with them quality, in both the chicken and the egg, has always come first. 

















4. Mrs. Cane is well known to nearby 
storekeepers. Here she is at grocery 
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in Rosemont where she buys every- 
thing from soup to nuts (not includ- 
ing chickens or eggs) to feed her 
hearty-eating family. Her shopping 






5. Friends are often seated at the 
long dining table in the charming Cane 
home. Note fireplace, the pine panel- 
ing, furnishings. The entire house 


6. In the heart of the house— the 
kitchen— Mrs. Cane has every effi- 
cient convenience to good living, 





list fills a substantial market basket. reflects the good taste shown here. including two big home freezers. 
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7. The Canes enjoy television be- 
cause it is “opening up new horizons” 
for them. They believe that good liv- 
ing on farms should provide every- 
thing city people have plus the things 
that only the country can give them. 





9. Jacob Cole, first and oldest of 
Charley Cane’s employees, feeds 
some of the Leghorns. With 3000 
layers and 40,000 started birds and 
breeding cockerels, there is plenty 
of feeding to do. 











8. A fine blending by Mrs. Cane of 
furniture and fabrics turns an ordinary 
room into a decorator’s delight. The 
Canes have built gracious living into 
their old farmhouse. 






Quality appeals to quality ... Country Gentleman attracts and holds 
the interest of the nation’s best farm families. Of every 100 families, 
87 protect their property with insurance . . . and 99% of Country 
Gentleman families carry some form of insurance! 












In over half of all U.S. counties, Country 
Gentleman circulation exceeds that of the biggest 
general weekly and biggest monthly magazine. 
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Du Pont and the New Sin of Size 


The magnificent gardens and green- 
houses of Pierre du Pont’s Longwood, 
Pa., estate have long been open to the 
public, One day an elderly woman pre- 
sented herself at the gate and demanded 
a wheel chair, Thrusting a dollar into the 
hand of the man who brought it, she 
asked to be shown around, The “attend- 
ant” who pocketed the dollar and 
wheeled her through the grounds of the 
estate was Pierre du Pont himself, Rather 
than embarrass the woman, he simply 
refrained from revealing his identity. 

In nearby Wilmington, Del., 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, the 
company of which Pierre was a 
major architect, conducts itself 
with a similar lack of pomp and 
circumstance. It has no great 
man from whom all dicta flow, 
no hierarchy of management 
governed by unwritten but 
carefully observed protocol. 

The effect on strangers is 
sometimes startling. An execu- 
tive of a small but prosperous 
company once taken over by du 
Pont was impressed by his as- 
sociation with the world’s 
largest chemical company. On 
his first day, he set out for the 
Wilmington office in a highly 
polished Cadillac with a liv- 
eried chauffeur. 

At a stop light, a man on a 
bicycle drew up alongside the 
limousine. The rider nodded 
pleasantly and said good morn- 
ing. It was Lammot du Pont, 
then president of the company, 
pedaling to work. 

Walter S. Carpenter Jr., du 
Pont’s wartime president, fre- 
quently rode to and from work on a bus. 

Exile From a Lab: The man at the 
helm of the du Pont company today is in 
the same tradition, Crawford Greenewalt, 
46, could easily be taken for someone’s 
pleasant young assistant, 

For most of his career, Greenewalt has 
been a research man. Four years ago, as 
technical director of the first atom-bomb 
plant, he was tempted to leave du Pont 
for a new love: atomic research. Instead, 
he returned to face the administrative 
chores which led last year to the presi- 
dency. Today he still has the air of a 
scientist in exile; the rising orange steel 
girders of du Pont’s new $30,000,000 lab- 
oratories give him a feeling of frustration 
as well as accomplishment. 

The lack of a dictator complex in du 
Pont’s chief executives is more than a 
matter of personalities, It also comes from 
the fact that they don’t run the company. 
All major decisions are made by the 
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executive committee, a group which in- 
cludes the president and eight vice presi- 
dents, “My vote,” says Greenewalt, “is 
worth no more than any other member's.” 

The success of du Pont is a triumph 
not of personalities but of organization. 
For all its small-town simplicity, du Pont 
runs its affairs with a thoroughness and 
efficiency awesome to its big-city com- 
petitors, In the 147 years since Eleuthére 
Irénée du Pont de Nemours built his first 
powder mill on the banks of the Brandy- 
wine, the company he founded has 








Forty years of du Pont presidents* 


proved its utter competence in meeting 
and mastering the normal problems of 
doing business. 

Target for Today: Yet last week 
this vaunted managerial organization—in 
common with other large companies— 
faced a problem which left it fumbling as 
awkwardly as a high-school freshman on 
his first date. The issue is as simple as it 
is frustrating: How can du Pont continue 
to be big and successful without getting 
into trouble with the government? 

* The question isn’t frivolous. Du Pont’s 
antitrust problems have grown like a 
tumor, It has pending two indictments 
and three civil actions charging antitrust 
violations, And in Chicago a grand jury 
is investigating its relations with General 
Motors (in which du Pont holds a 22.7 
per cent interest), The company is run- 

*Seated, Pierre du_ Pont, Crawford Greenewalt, 

Irénée du Pont; standing, Walter S. Carpenter Jr., 


and Lammot du Pont. The portrait: founder 
Eleuthére I. du Pont. 


ning a neck-and-neck race with General 
Electric for the dubious honor of being 
the Justice Department’s No, | target. 

If antitrust violations were as simple as 
stealing, the answer would be obvious. 
Du Pont should mend its ways and de- 
part from the paths of evil. But the defini- 
tion of sin under the antitrust laws is con- 
stantly changing; it shifts with changes 
in the Administration, the Supreme 
Court, and even popular opinion. 

And the idea that every antitrust suit 
stems automatically from the wrongdo- 
ings of big business is politically naive. 
In the last twenty years, the antitrust suit 
has been converted into a handy political 
weapon, 

The rash of antitrust actions in 1948— 
an election year—was more 
than coincidence. Attacks on 
big business have proved a 
sure-fire vote getter. Antitrust 
charges make headlines which 
keep the big-business devil 
alive and the devil haters in the 
party pew. And indictments are 
not ha.d to get, particularly 
from juries ignorant of business 
affairs. 

Duchy of Delaware: Du 
Pont’s colorful history makes it 
a natural target. The company 
still carries the cross of having 
been convicted of antitrust vio- 
lations in 1912 when a Federal 
court broke it up into three in- 
dependent companies. And sen- 
sational charges leveled against 
it in the past survive with the 
tenacity of folklore. To the pro- 
fessional liberal, du Pont is still 
the old “powder trust,” a “war 
profiteer,” and a “merchant of 
death.”+ 

The company is hung not 
merely with its own- sins—both 
real and imagined—but those of 
the du Ponts as well, The pro- 
lific family which founded the company 
still controls—directly or indirectly—about 
30 per cent of its stock, They control the 
state of Delaware in roughly the same 
fashion. 

The du Pont voice in state affairs is 
not as blatant as 25 years ago when Cole- 
man du Pont carried the state’s politicians 
in his portmanteau, But under Repub- 
lican administration or Democratic, the 
merest du Pont whisper still sounds clear 
as a clarion at Dover, the state capital. 
The Christiana Securities Co., the family 
holding company, owns both Wilmington 
daily papers; Delaware is still the duchy 
of du Pont. 

Size and the Law: The company’s 
worries are not just political ones, It is 
now troubled by a new interpretation of 
the antitrust law under which there is a 


#From 1920 through 1940, military explosives 
were only 2 per cent of du Pont’s output. In the sec- 
ond world war they accounted for only 25 per cent 
of the company’s war production. 
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AN. on the daily 300-mile “Meat Run" 
ot the ESSKAY “Quality Special" 








On the daily run at 4 A.M.— Driver Eddie Adams stops his fully loaded 
Brockway on Dulaney Hill, near Baltimore, and shows how easy it is to 
start from a dead stop on steep grades—how smoothly and easily the truck 
climbs—thanks to the “low low” gear range of the Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 


3 A.M. at the main gate — Chief Clerk 
N.L. Mason has parting word with Driver 
Eddie Adams. Fifteen hours and 300 
miles later, Eddie will be back, having 
made 45 to 50 deliveries of fresh Esskay 
Quality Meats, due to the versatility of 
his Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 


“Fresh delivery daily” is one of the 
reasons for the fame of Esskay Quality 
Meats of the William Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Company, Baltimore, Md., 
who deliver over 2,000,000 lbs. weekly 
in five states. 

And Eaton 2-Speed Axles on their 
Brockways boost “same day” deliveries 
at a saving in driving time, maintenance 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


and fuel, according to Mr. O. W. 


Hubbard, traffic manager. 


“We can pull heavy loads up steep hills 
and maintain safe high speeds on level 
stretches, with a saving in time and 
fuel;’ says Mr. Hubbard. “Eatons enable 
us to solicit business on country side- 
roads where it would be impossible for 
us to go with a conventional axle.” 
Whatever your trucking problem, it 
will pay you to find out what a time- 
and money-saver Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
can be in your business. Your truck 
deaier will gladly demonstrate. 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 
|. MOVE BUTTON Uy 


2-SPEED Tuite AXLE [ 2. PusH PEDAL > 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


and your speed ratios 
see0 


are now doubled 
eeeee0000 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 


Other (PRON) Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves + Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters + Valve Seat Inserts + Rotor Pumps 
Conventional Motor Truck Axles + Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings » Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly 
(Springtites) + Snap Rings « Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings + Leaf and Coil Springs » Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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tendency to regard bigness itself as 
illegal, 

This doctrine was propounded in the 
Aluminum Co, case in 1945, The Justice 
Department brought 140 charges against 
Alcoa, but the court found it “guilty” of 
only one thing, It was too big; it had too 
much of the basic aluminum-ingot ca- 
pacity of the country, It had anticipated 
the future need for aluminum so well, 
building plants in advance and supplying 
it at such a reasonable price, that no 
competition had entered the field. 

If this is a “crime,” then du Pont may 
be equally guilty, For it is constantly de- 
veloping completely new materials—like 
moistureproof cellophane, nylon, and 
neoprene—of which it is the sole or the 
major producer. Each of these is an actual 
or potential antitrust problem. 

The reason is simple. When du Pont 
originates a new material, it goes into 
production on a massive, efficient scale. 
As costs decline, it lowers the price to 
consumers. By the time du Pont’s patents 
expire, the company is so far ahead in 
technical know-how, the investment re- 
quired to compete is so tremendous, and 
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the price of the product is so reasonable 
that few are tempted to compete. 

The Justice Department has not yet 
prosecuted anyone on the ground of big- 
ness alone, But the moment a company 
possesses a large portion of the ca- 
pacity in any industry, its actions are 
subject to minute scrutiny. Practices 
which would be normal for the average 
company—such as building new plants 
to meet growing demand, or cutting 
prices—may be interpreted as an effort 
to maintain a monopoly. 

What Millions Can Do: Since du 
Pont began making cellophane in 1926, 
it has reduced the price 21 times—from 
$2.65 a pound to 45 cents a pound, The 
Justice Department charges that these 
price cuts were part of a scheme to make 
it impossible for others to compete. To 
the company, they were a matter of rou- 
tine policy, “What should we have done?” 
asks a du Pont executive. “Kept up our 
price and made bigger profits? 

If bigness itself is to become synony- 
mous with badness, the du Pont company 
can look forward to a continuous head- 
ache, For bigness is its way of life. “The 





Du Pont products fall into 1,200 different classifications 
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reason for bigness,” says Greenewalt, “is 
to take big risks. It should do the thing 
which bigness alone can attempt.” 

Du Pont makes a business of taking 
the giant risks which only a tremendous 
organization can, When they pay off, it 
sometimes means a new industry for the 
country, 

After the first world war, du Pont set 
out to create an American dyestuffs in- 
dustry. It took eighteen years to get the 
$43,000,000 operation out of the red. At 
times it seemed as if the whole venture 
would have to be written off, 

In developing nylon, du Pont. spent 
$11,000,000 before it was able to pro- 
duce a pound, Nylon did not jump, full 
developed, out of a test tube. Between 
the first triumphant “Look, it stretches!” 
to the actual commercial production of 
nylon, 230 scientists worked on the proj- 
ect, 

Now du Pont has another new fiber, 
“Orlon,” which shows remarkable resist- 
ance to weather. By the time it gets Orlon 
into production, it will have another $20,- 
000,000 gamble on its hands. 

And production is only the first step. 
After that comes’ the slow, expensive 
process of winning public acceptance and 
building up a market. In nylon, du Pont 
got a miraculous break. The wartime 
shortage of silk immediately solved the 
problem_of getting people to trv it, 

Subsidizing Competition: Today. 
in its 44 laboratories, du Pont is spending 
$30,000,000 a year on research and de- 
velopment, This is a continuing gamble, 
year after year, in hope of discovering 
new materials and improving old, It is 
also an incubator for new troubles. For 
as each new material is developed, du 
Pont will face the same problem: how to 
make it available to industry at a reason- 
able price without running afoul of mo- 
nopoly charges, 

One answer may be to bring in other 
producers, But even this raises problems. 
For more than a year du Pont has been 
trying to get some other company (be- 
sides itself and American Viscose) to 
make cellophane. To any would-be com- 
petitor, du Pont offers to license its pat- 
ents at a moderate fee, furnish complete. 
up-to-the-minute technical know-how. 
and help build a plant as consultant, de- 
signer, or contractor, 

But, despite the rapidly growing mar- 
ket for cellophane, no one has yet taken 
the plunge. To make cellophane and sell 
it at a price competitive with du Pont 
requires a tremendous investment, The 
minimum operation demands about $21.,- 
600,000 in plant and working capital. To 
make it on the most efficient scale would 
require $36,000,000. Few companies 
have that much to invest in one product. 

A Miracle for 81: Du Pont’s posi- 
tion as a major antitrust target of the gov- 
ernment is touched with irony. Actually, 
there are few companies more sincerely 
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Dip YOU EVER stop to think what a re- 
markable material leather is? Or how it is 
made firm and solid for the soles of shoes, 
yet is kept soft and pliable for the uppers? 
Or that it can be rough or smooth, rigid or 
flexible, strong yet elastic...that it can be 
tooled, grained or dyed in a variety of col- 
ors.. or may be dense or porous so that it 
“breathes.” Small wonder that it finds so 
many interesting uses. 

Yet the search for new ways of making 
better leather and improving its quality 
and durability goes on In the process of 
tanning leathers, for example, the age-old 
vegetable and mineral tanning materials 
like oak, hemlock, chestnut and chrome 


MOLDING 


are being supplemented by new synthetic 
tanning materials. Known as “syntans,” 
they are the products of cooperative re- 
search between the tanning and 
the chemical industries and have 
contributed markedly to improve- 
ment and control of the quality of 
the leathers produced with their 
use. 

American Cyanamid Company 
is proud of its role as a leader in 
this cooperative effort. And 
through continuing research and 
development of more efficient ma- 
terials, Cyanamid is working to 
help the leather industry to give 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH 


No sir, therés nothing like good leather !” 


you longer wear, more beauty and service- 
ability and greater value in leather prod- 
ucts for your use. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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respected in Washington, Du Pont has 
shown unmistakable earmarks of enlight- 
ened management. Since 1939 it has 
raised its prices only 22 per cent, com- 
pared with a general price rise of 114 
per cent. In the second world war its 
profits were actually below the peace- 
time level. It licensed its explosive pat- 
ents to the government free of charge. 

In time of war, its bigness has been a 
national asset. The government called on 
du Pont for every kind of research, from 
pigments for invasion currency to atom 
bombs. Du Pont built more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of war plants at a profit of 
less than 1/15 of 1 per cent of construc- 
tion costs, 

When the government asked du Pont 
to make plutonium for the atom bomb, it 
was virtually an unknown substance. 
There was less than one milligram of it 
in existence. Working from raw data of 
atomic scientists—theories and mathe- 
matics on sheets of paper—du Pont had to 
design and build a mammoth $350,000,- 
000 plant. 

That the plant worked at all was a 
miracle, And that the job might have 
been done by any lesser organization is 
almost inconceivable, 

For performing this feat, du Pont 
charged a fee of $1. It insisted that no 
patent rights on atomic processes accrue 
to it and, after the war, withdrew from 
the atomic-energy field. 

The Youth Question: Nationa! un- 
ions have never made much progress or- 
ganizing du Pont workers; they have little 
to offer that the workers don’t already 
have, Last year the corapany spent about 
$20,000,000 on its own private health, 
pension, and welfare programs, exclusive 
of vacations, 

In United States industry, du Pont 
management has come to mean compe- 
tent management. The company sees to 
it that top executives have time to think; 
the clean, uncluttered executive desk is 
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Ten Engines: Four new jet engines have been added 
to the six 3,500-horsepower reciprocating engines 
which power the giant B-36 bomber. Mounted in 








a du Pont trademark. A du Pont executive 
has been waggishly defined as a man who 
goes around with a worried look on the 
face of his first assistant. 

In Wilmington (which reserves to it- 
self the right to criticize du Pont) there 
is a feeling that the company has lost the 
fire of youth, After the first world war, 
when du Pont launched its great diversi- 
fication and expansion program, most of 
its top executives were in their 30s and 
early 40s, Pierre du Pont himself retired 
from the presidency before the age of 50 
to make way for a younger man. 

Today Greenewalt is the only member 
of the executive committee who is under 
50. The eight vice presidents who serve 
with him range from 50 to 60. Twenty- 
three of du Pont’s directors are at least 60. 

But if the company is suffering from 
hardening of the arteries, the symptoms 
are well hidden. It is spending $30,000,- 
000 for new research laboratories; almost 
half its sales consist of products which 
did not exist or were not in commercial 
production twenty years ago, 

Du Pont is now growing at a slower 
rate, by percentages, than some of its 
smaller competitors, But it no longer has 
the pressing need for size and diversifica- 
tion that motivates smaller companies. 
Du Pont already has it, And indiscrimi- 
nate growth could be politically danger- 
ous, 

“We have a barrel of business,” says 
Greenewalt. “Our problem is to keep put- 
ting new, profitable businesses in at the 
top and drawing off the dregs at the bot- 
tom.” The company’s measure of its own 
efficiency is the rate of return on its op- 
erating investment, Last year it earned 
9.3 per cent, well ahead of its twenty- 
year average. 

Friends Wanted: Nevertheless, the 
elevation of Greenewalt to president is 
tacit recognition that du Pont once more 
needs an infusion of youth. Under 
Greenewalt, du Pont is spending less time 


pairs or “pods” at 
they will provide additional power for take-offs and 
greater speed and performance in the target area. 
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the outer edges of the wings, 





in hopeless headshaking over the moral 
degeneration of the country since the 
New Deal. It is spending more time in 
wooing public opinion, The company is 
doing an excellent job of cleaning up its 
own backyard; of making friends, not 
enemies, in its plant communities, Last 
year it opened about 4,200 of its patents 
for licensing by anyone interested in 
using them, This month it voted to split 
its high-priced ($190 a share) stock four 
shares for one in order to interest more 
small investors, 

If it had not yet found the final answer 
to its problems, du Pont had some small 
satisfaction in knowing that no one else 
had either, Nearly half of the 100 largest 
companies in the country are involved in 
antitrust indictments, In a country which 
bigness built—where bigness is as essen- 
tial to modern life as air is to breathing— 
they are still on the defensive, 


TELEVISION: 


Big-Screen Magic 


In television the dealer who offers the 
biggest picture per dollar usually makes 
the sale, But in most standard sets the pic- 
ture appears directly on the face of the 
receiving tube. And as the size of this 
tube increases, the price of the set rises 
steeply. 

A few set makers have tried to get 
around this by magnifying the picture 
and projecting it onto a built-in screen. 
RCA in particular has been successful 
with a projection set priced at about $875 
and offering a 300-square-inch (15- by 
20-inch) screen. But most ventures into 
projection television have folded because 
of technical difficulties. 

Genie in a Gadget: Last week the 
industry awakened to the fact that a 
strange-looking, inexpensive device was 
rejuvenating projection television. It con- 
sisted of a 24-inch-wide tube, a hardened 
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Leisurely Reading 
Makes 
EFFECTIVE 
SELLING 


Wuen you put a good advertisement in a bad 


environment—you lose! When you put a good 


advertisement 
you profit! 


What is a good--the best-- 
the ideal environment for an 
advertisement? It’s the HOME! 


Tuere never was and, so far as can be fore- 
seen, never will be a substitute for HOME as 


in a@ good environment 


the happiest place to read. To read leisurely— 
thoughtfully—thoroughly. And every advertiser 
in the Chicago Daily News receives the extra 


benefit of HOME reading for his advertisement. | 


it's the extra benefit of extra attention. 


It takes a lot o’ buyin’ to 
keep good HOMES a-goin’. 
Especially these HOMES where 
the Daily News is welcomed 
as a family friend. 


Many an advertiser rightly rates the Daily 
News reader group to be Chicago's most IM- 
PORTANT million. Taken by themselves alone 
they make one of the most important markets 
in America. And their doors are open to you 
and your sales message through the HOME- 
going Chicago Daily News! 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison St.. CHICAGO 
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gelatin lens, two mirrors (one more than 
the RCA set), and a high-voltage unit to 
step up the power of the beam. 

The gadget is a packaged projection 
system designed and made by the North 
American Philips Co. Sold to set manu- 
facturers, it enables them to market re- 
ceivers offering a vivid, undistorted 192- 
square-inch (12- by 16-inch) picture for 
as little as $599.50. A popular direct-view 
set with a 20-inch tube and a screen only 
15 per cent larger sells for $1,000. 

Philips sold its first projection package, 


When the Germans invaded the Neth- 
erlands in 1940, the top Philips execu- 
tives, including Anton Philips, then 66, 
slipped through the Nazi paratroopers 
and escaped by British destroyer. The 
refugees founded North American Philips 
in 1942, bought plants at Dobbs Ferry 
and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Lewiston, 
Maine, and began turning out radar and 
other equipment for the American Army. 

Protelgram projection marks Philips’s 
first major invasion of radio and television 
in this country. It will be far from the 








A big picture from the tiny tube 


which it calls the “Protelgram,” to Scott 
Radio Laboratories, Inc., of Chicago, nine 
months ago. Now it is providing Protel- 
grams for nine major independent manu- 
facturers* who sold close to one-third of 
the sets marketed last year. 

The North American Philips Co. in- 
herited vast technical know-how as well 
as cash backing from its multifingered 
parent, M. V. Philips’s Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken (Philips Incandescent Lamp 
Works Co.) of Eindhoven, Holland. 

Duteh Ingenuity: Founded by the 
brothers Gerard and Anton Philips in 
1891, Philips of Eindhoven has become a 
globe-girdling concern of awesome ac- 
complishments. In 1939, it exported more 
radios than all American manufacturers 
together and made nearly 80 per cent of 
all the incandescent light bulbs produced 
outside the United States. Controlling 
thousands of patents, it had given the 
world such inventions as the sodium 
lamp, the pentode tube, and the ultra- 
high-pressure mercury vapor lamp. 


*Scott Radio Laboratories, Ansley Radio & Tele- 
vision, Emerson Radio & egg , Fada Radio & 
Electric, Fisher Radio Corp., Pilot Radio Corp., 
Stewart-Warner, International Television, Brunswick 
Television. 





last. Pieter van den Berg, president, an- 
nounced that next year North American 
Philips hopes to market a modified Protel- 
gram that will throw a 3- by 4-foot image 
on a home movie screen. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Votes for Avery 


The 450 stockholders who thronged in- 
to the auditorium of Montgomery Ward's 
white-brick Chicago headquarters last 
Friday morning were ready for pyro- 
technics. Some big stockholders had said 
they would not support the 75-year-old 
board chairman, Sewell L. Avery, for re- 
election as a director. They had publicly 
criticized his handling of subordinates— 
a president and nine vice presidents had 
quit in ten months. 

But stockholders had barely settled in 
their metal folding chairs when Fred 
Trimble, Ward’s mail-order sales man- 
ager, rapidly read the names of the man- 
agement nominees for the four open 
directorships: Avery, Philip R. Clarke, 
president of the City National Bank & 
Trust Co., David A. Crawford, president 
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of Pullman, Inc., and Donald R. McLen- 
nan Jr. Another man popped up and 
moved to close the nominations. The mo- 
tion was seconded and passed. 

In 45 seconds the Avery team had neat- 
ly snuffed out the possibility of putting 
an outsider on the Ward board. When the 
votes were added up, Avery had 5,181,- 
399, some 700,000 more than the next 
highest nominee. 

The closest thing to a blowup came 
from Avery. He spotted Robert P. Van- 
derpoel, Chicago Herald-American col- 
umnist who had written caustically of his 
management, and snapped: “Your stuff is 
rotten . . . vicious . . . I don’t want to see 
you around here.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Spray Paint: Sprayon, Inc., of Cleve- 
land has introduced a paint which can 
be sprayed directly from the container 
so housewives can do a professional job 
without mixing or brushes. The paint is 
packaged under pressure in small, self- 
spraying cans. 

Vacation Aid: The Ty-Down Co. of 
Cleveland is making a device for tying 
canoes, skis, camping equipment, and 
other gear on top of an automobile. It 
consists of two fabric-lined hooks con- 
nected by a rope, and a metal lever 
which pulls the rope to any degree of 
tightness. The hooks clamp to the edges 
of the car top. 

More Light: The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. of New York is producing a 
150-watt incandescent light bulb the 
size of the prewar 100-watt bulb. It is 
one inch shorter and % inch thinner than 
the former 150-watt bulb and can fit 
into smaller fixtures. 

Automatic Conductor: The Ohmer 
Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, has announced 
an automatic fare taker for streetcars 
and buses. It rings different bells for 
quarters, nickels, dimes, pennies, and 
two sizes of tokens. It then feeds them 
into a built-in change maker ready for 
use by the driver, 


STEEL: 


Ghosts in the Attic 


Steel executives were obviously jumpy 
last week. Though the industry was still 
rolling along at 98.4 per cent of capacity, 
demand for steel had slowed. Customers, 
Iron Age magazine reported, were be- 
ginning to play the hesitation waltz with 
steelmakers. 

Two familiar poltergeists had _re- 
turned to startle steel officials: (1) the 
danger of a sudden, sharp drop in de- 
mand and (2) a price-cutting war for 
new business. For when the market for 
steel drops, it traditionally heads for the 
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Makes it possible for every 


: ‘; | : business to have the sales help 


of true Air Conditioning 





Made by YORK, the greatest name in commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, this compact and attrac- 


tive air conditioner insures better business for any mer- 
chant. Here is practical, economical summer cooling for 
the small store, providing the same advantages for the 
shopper, as do the great department stores with their 
huge York central station air conditioning installations. 


Yorkaire Conditioners are not only the finest packaged 


e Cools the air 


e Filters the air 


¢ Effectively directs 
the air 


¢ Supplies outdoor 


air conditioners you can buy, but they are easily in- ate 


stalled or moved without interruption to business routine. 


Whatever your air conditioning requirements, your 
nearest York distributor will be glad to provide you 


¢ Controls humidity 


¢ Greater cooling 
coil surface 


with proof of the plus value in Yorkaire Conditioners 


point by point, for value—exclusive features, capacity, 
operating dependability and economy. You will find 


¢ Greater cooling 
capacity 


that he is an expert ably qualified and ready to serve 
you, whatever your needs, whether you require a single 
room Yorkaire Conditioner or a multiple-room system. 


MEMBERS OF THE DISTINGUISHED LINE OF YORK COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


- 
> 


1.Yorkaire Room Conditioners 
Self-contained window 
units for homes, offices. 


tablishments, 





THIS COUPON WILL 
BRING YOU FULL 
INFORMATION 





2. Frozen Food Cabinets 
For commercial es- 
homes, 
hospitals, restaurants, 
and other institutions, 


3. York Flakice Machines 


Self-contained units ... for 
users of crushed, cracked 
or shaved ice in quantity. o- 
4. Automatic Ice Makers 
ye Self-contained, fully auto- 


matic ...for quantity users 
of sanitary, clear ice cubes 
... The cube with a hole.” 
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| York Corporation, York, Pa. | 
I am interested in the Yorkaire Conditioner | 
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| Address | 
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Do You Need 
More Hours In 
Your Business Day? 


If you postpone improvement 
projects because there is not 
enough time in your day, perhaps 
GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
could serve you as a task force. 


The firm offers experienced 
service on problems of organi- 
zation, procedure, and personnel. 


A statement of the 
firm’s experience and facilities 
will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 18 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 8 WASHINGTON $ 


11 Beacon St. 1427 Eye St., N. W. 


MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 
828 N. Broadway 111 W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 














HOTELS 


AMBASSADOR 
aller Xero 


offer additional 
transient accommodations ; 
to a distinguished clientele 
* PUMP ROOM 
* THE BUTTERY 
* THE PARADE 
The unusual 
*” SARAH SIDDONS WALK 
available for private parties 


meetings and all special functions 


Ernest Byfield Pres. 
Frank Bering Chmn. 
James A. Hart Mng. Dir 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
Chicago 10, Illinois 











Roadster Returns: Dodge introduces its new Wayfarer roadster 
(115-inch wheelbase) to sell for $1,635 at the factory in Detroit, 
Mich., the lowest price for any full-size American-made open car. 


cellar. And when mills are hungry for 
business, price-cutting deals are their 
usual way of getting it. Some executives 
were predicting a 75 to 80 per cent op- 
erating rate by fall. 

United States Steel, however, was 
more optimistic. “This just doesn’t feel 
like the usual recession,” said one official. 
“When one order is canceled, you can 
still go out and get another.” The cor- 
poration reported it was booked solid 
for the third quarter on virtually all 
products. 

The only steel price cuts so far were 
by independent producers who had been 
charging more than the prevailing mar- 
ket price. Some of the smaller mills had 
also returned to the practice of absorb- 
ing freight charges in order to hang on 
to distant customers. 

Chances of a general steel price cut 
were dimmed by four factors: (1) Steel 
prices are already fairly low; they have 
gone up far less than other prices; (2) 
despite declines in scrap prices, operat- 
ing costs are still high; (3) price cuts in 
steel have little effect on consumption; 
and (4) the advantage gained by any 
price cut will be short-lived—it will be 
promptly met by competitors. 

But if the rate of operations falls 
sharply, and the mills get hungry enough 
for business, most industry executives 
fear competitive price cuts will be in- 
evitable. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 
Credit Curbs: The Federal Reserve 


Board cut the down payment on install- 
ment purchases from 15 to 10 per cent 
and gave buyers 24 instead of 21 months 


to pay. It eliminated all credit restrictions 
on purchases of less than $100, Auto buy- 
ers, however, must still make a one-third 
down payment. This was the board’s 
third “anti-disinflation” move _ within 
seven weeks, 

Resignation: James D. Mooney, board 
chairman and president of Willys-Over- 
land, disclosed he had resigned as presi- 
dent last Feb, 10. Mooney said he took 
the dual job in January 1946 with the 
understanding that he would be president 
for one year only, Willys last week was 
still looking for a new president. 

Jobs: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that the number of jobs held by 
manufacturing workers dropped in 
March for the third straight month. There 
were 150,000 fewer jobs in March, com- 
pared with a 300,000 increase in the 
same period a year ago, The average fac- 
tory worker’s week was cut by half an 
hour and his paycheck by $1. 

Meeting: General Electric held its an- 
nual meeting in the company’s $30,000,- 
000 turbine plant in Schenectady, A rec- 
ord 1,500 stockholders (from as far away 
as Los Angeles and Miami Beach) showed 
up. President Charles E. Wilson com- 
mented: “It’s amazing. I don’t understand 
it.” 

Mailmen: Walter D. Fuller, president 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., suggested 
to a Senate subcommittee that mailmen 
should sell magazines as a side line. He 
said this would save money for the pub- 
lishers and give the mailmen an extra in- 
come from commissions, 

Costly Expansion: Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.) reported a net income of $365,- 
605,000 for 1948 but paid only $55,899,- 
000 in dividends. The rest went into an 
expansion program which cost Jersey and 
its affiliates $529,415,000 last year. 
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Suppose a stranger asked you to pay 
his electric bill every month... 

Farfetched idea? Not so—because 
you do help pay a lot of other 
people’s electric bills every month! 

Every time you buy cigarettes, 
matches, gasoline, a lipstick or a 
watch, or hundreds of other things, 
part of what you pay is a federal tax. 
And that same federal tax money 
helps pay those strangers’ electric 
bills, 

Here’s why: the federal govern- 
ment is in the electric business in 
some parts of the country. It sells 
electric service to some people and 
to certain industries — below the 
real cost. 


is b 


Who makes up the difference? 
You do — the government uses some 
of your taxes for that purpose. 


The more of this below-cost elec- 
tricity the government sells, the 
more taxes the government. must 
collect to make up the difference. 


Under Socialism in England, gov- 
ernment supplies all electric service 
... there are no self-supporting elec- 
tric service companies any more. As 
a result, the English people today 
are paying more for their electricity, 
the British newspapers are full of 
complaints about electric service 
since the government took over. 


Weare against government-in-the- 
electric-business in America. Be- 





ill for me, will you ? 


cause it threatens all self-supporting 
electric companies. And because it 
is Socialization of the electric busi- 
ness, a long first step toward Social- 
ization of all business. 


Most Americans don’t want that. 
... Do you? 


e . e 


It is to your benefit to know the 
facts about your electric service, and to 
ours to have you know them. That’s 
why this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANIES*. ‘ 


* Company names on request from this magazine 


HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE! 
Hear her every Sunday, CBS, 9 P. M., EDST. 














Need 
a paper 


that... 


---has HIGH 
WET-STRENGTH? 












---is BOIL-PROOF? 
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.---resists GREASE? 












THING? 
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est prevents GREASE 
CRAWLING? 
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---Patapar 
can give it to you 


Does it seem impossible that paper can have 
characteristics like the above? Not if you 
know Patapar Vegetable Parchment. Actually 
there are types of Patapar with many other 
unique characteristics. In all there are 179 
different types to choose from. Each type has 
special qualities to fill special needs. Perhaps 
among these types of Patapar there is one that 
will fill a need for you. It is serving business 
men in many fields. They use it for butter 
wrappers, milk and cream can gaskets, vita- 
min capsule trays, auto accessory wraps, ham 
wrappers, liners for canned sea food, poultry 
wraps, oleomargarine wrappers, greeting 
cards, fish wraps, rubber mold liners, inner 
liners for packaging pie crust mix, ham boiler 
liners. 


For more information, write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for booklet N, “The Story of 
Patapar.” 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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HE Taft-Hartley Act is essentially 
Scat more than an amended 
Wagner Act. Like that act, it in effect 
turns the government itself into a 
union-organizing agency. It is no ac- 
cident that under the Taft-Hartley 
Act union membershin has been at 
peak levels and that wage rates have 
gone up faster either than 
living costs or man-hour pro- 
ductivity. 

Like the Wagner Act, the 
Taft-Hartley Act abridges 
management's freedom to 
manage. It compels the em- 
ployer to “bargain collec- 
tively” with a particular 
union leader, no matter how 
unreasonable his demands 
may be. This requirement 
to “bargain” has never been precisely 
defined. In spite of specific limiting 
clauses introduced by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and specific denials by the 
Labor Board, this phrase has been in 
practice interpreted to mean the mak- 
ing of concessions. For if the employ- 
er, in response to union demands, 
simply says “No,” or simply proposes, 
say, in response to a demand for a 
wage increase of 15 per cent, a wage 
reduction of 15 per cent, and then 
sits tight, how can he be said to be 
bargaining “in good faith”? 


ORE importantly, if he cannot 
M reach an agreement with the 
particular leader of the union certi- 
fied by the NLRB, there is no one else 
with whom he is legally permitted to 
reach an agreement. What would we 
expect the result to be if a manufac- 
turer were legally permitted to bar- 
gain with only one supplier of a raw 
material, and were legally forbidden 
to negotiate with any other supplier 
if he could not reach a_ workable 
agreement with that one? 

It is this exclusive bargaining pro- 
vision, common to the Wagner and 
the Taft-Hartley Acts, and to the Ad- 
ministration and Wood bills, that has 
built up the tremendous economic and 
political power of the Lewises and 
Murrays, the Greens and Petrillos. 
These men have been turned into huge 
legally certified monopolists. They 
have been made, in effect, legal arms 
of the government in their negotiations 
with management. 





Legally Certified Monopolists 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





Instead of reexamining the dubious 
economic and legal principle behind 
this provision, the authors of the Taft- 
Hartley Act retained it, and then tried 
to limit and offset its most obviously 
harmful effects. The Wagner Act enor- 
mously increased the power and use of 
the strike weapon. For it took most of 
the risks out of strikes and 
deprived the employer of 
most of his previous eco- 
nomic power to combat 
strikes. The authors of the 
Taft-Hartley Act sought to 
offset this by putting in the 
hands of the government 
some of the anti-strike pow- 
ers that had been stricken 
from the hands of the em- 
ployer. And they sought to 
“balance” some of the coercions on 
the employer by corresponding coer- 
cions on the unions. For example, 
they made it “an unfair labor prac- 
tice” for a union as well as an employ- 
er “to refuse to bargain collectively.” 

But the moment an effort was made 
to put any limits whatever on the 
power of union officials, these officials, 
who had not only acquiesced in but 
demanded the one-sided government 
coercions on employers, denounced the 
two-sided provisions as a “slave labor” 
law. Therefore the present servile Ad- 
ministration bill, while continuing to 
impose upon employers a compulsory 
duty to bargain collectively with 
unions, would once more exempt 
unions from any corresponding obliga- 
tion. “In short,” as the House minority 
report correctly sums it up, the Ad- 
ministration bill “would have the ef- 
fect of encouraging. fostering, and 
nurturing uncontrolled union monopo- 
lies in the U.S., and of conferring 
upon union officials unbridled and 
unconfined monopolistic power.” 


utr that the Administration bill is 
B so much worse than the Taft- 
Hartley Act does not mean that even 
the latter is good. By retaining the 
Wagner Act basic principles, it has in 
fact encouraged and made it possible 
for unions to impose excessive wage 
and other demands. These have al- 
ready led to unemployment in some 
lines and threaten to bring it in others. 
There is little prospect that pending 
legislation will change this situation. 
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“One August day a few years ago, I was 
trolling over deep water in Lake George. 


“I knew the big fish would be way down 
deep where the water was cool. The trick 
would be to get the lure down to them. And 
I didn’t want to use fibre line, which needs 
heavy lead sinkers...as it’s not my idea of 
sport to drag a five pound lake trout up 
through a hundred feet of water with two 
pounds of lead hooked to his nose. 


“But I had the answer, for I had brought 
along my “Unseen Friend,”- Nickel. 


“Trailing out from the tip of my rod 
were 450 feet of thin, flexible wire line, 
made of a strong, rustproof Nickel alloy 


r Take a “Taykit” Pocket 
Stove...A little stove that 
does a big job. Ask your 
sports dealer to show you the 
“Taykit’’. Folded, it fits your 
pocket...assembled in a min- 
ute, it burns 1 14 hours on half 
a cup of gasoline! Needs no 
priming. Built of tough, rust- 

roof Monel, an alloy of 

ickel, ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend.”’ 





How | reach the Big Ones 
...down where they are 


with a hand from my “Unseen Friend” 

























BY FRED STREEVER, Veteran Fisherman 


called Monel. With this wire line, but with- 
out lead sinkers, I had found I could troll 
at any depth I chose...and flash my shin- 
ing Nickel spoon just where I wanted it. 


“Suddenly a violent strike almost bent 
my rod to the water! The fight was on! 


“Every squirm and twist of the hooked 
fish were telegraphed up that extremely 
sensitive Monel line right into my fist! 
Hour-long minutes later my eye caught 
a gleam of the fish, twisting and fighting, 
some twenty feet below the surface. In a 
desperate effort to get leverage and free 
itself, it had rolled itself into the line. But 
that fine wire held firm...and soon a big 
lake trout was thrashing in my net. 


“Many times I've been grateful to Monel 
line. It's far stronger than any fibre, yet so 
thin you can get two or three times as 
much on your reel. What’s more, it can’t 
rust or rot...so you don’t have to dry it.” 


Yes, Nickel alloys are real fishing allies 
...in everything from Nickel silver reels 
to “Z” Nickel hooks. You'll find friendly 
Nickel in leaders...even in the fool- 


proof Monel bead 
chain swivels that 
keep your line from 
getting snarled up. 


But the Nickel is usually 
combined with other 
metals, so you seldom 
actually see it. And that’s 
why Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


* * 4 


Write for Free Booklet..."A New Tech- 
nique in Fishing.” Fred Streever tells just 
how and why he uses Monel line in trolling 
for big ones, from bass to “muskies.” 34 
pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. For your free copy send a post card 
to Dept. 191y, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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how to see 
a train 60 miles away 


Centralized Traffic Control is an important railroad development 





pioneered by Missouri PACIFIC which enables one operator to “see” 
and control trains many miles away. Lights on a central panel indicate 
the position and progress of every train in the controlled area. The 
CTC operator can set signals for any train to stop, start, slow down, 
or side track. In effect, CTC provides double-track performance with- 
out excessive additional investment. 

The Missouri PACIFIC, first railroad west of the Mississippi River, 
has helped write many important new chapters in railroading. 
“Firsts,” like CTC, are part of the Missour!I PACIFIC tradition— 
planned to move you, and the things you need, even more efficiently 


and dependably. 
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RBOUTE OF THE EAGLES 


—— RELIGION —— 


Vox Knox 


“I have long since given up protesting 
when controversialists misquote me . 
But if you question a rendering of mine 
in the New Testament, you come up 
against a parental instinct hardly less 
ferocious than that of the mother bear.” 

Mer. Ronald A. Knox—humorist, the- 
ologian, and Bible translator par excel- 
lence—was going all out to defend his new 
versions of the 
Catholic Old and 
New Testaments. 
The versatile mon- 
signor (who also 
writes detective 
stories) had been 
commissioned in 
1939 by the Eng- 
lish hierarchy to 
put the Latin Vul- 
gate into timeless 
English. So far, his Ronald Knox 
New Testament 
and half of the Old have been available 
to Americans—and snapped up by the 
tens of thousands (Newsweek, Nov. 15, 
1948). 

Now, in a new book “The Trials of a 
Translator,”* “Ronnie” Knox chooses to 
defend his work as more than an exercise 
in semantics and, typically, gives the 
reader and himself a good time in the 
process. For those who carp at his dis- 
carding of time-honored—and to his mind, 
time-worn—Biblical phrases, Monsignor 
Knox wonders whether such a phrase as 
Mark 7:3 (King James) is English: “For 
the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, hold- 
ing the tradition of the elders.” The mon- 
signor prefers his own rendition: “For the 
Pharisees, and indeed all the Jews, hold- 
ing to the tradition of their ancestors, 
never eat without washing their hands 
again and again.” 

Granting that “nothing in the world is 
going to make Leviticus newsy,” the con- 
verted Anglican priest still feels that it is 
possible to get an eminently readable 
Bible as an Englishman would write it 
in his own tongue. The 61-year-old priest 
says he hopes his new volume will be a 
partial answer to those who say: “What, 
nine years to translate the Bible! Fancy 
taking as long as that!” 


Melish Mélange 


The case of the Melishes—father and 
son—had become increasingly tangled. 
For a year the vestry of the Protestant 





Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity 


in Brooklyn had been trying to get Dr. 
John Howard Melish, its rector, to oust 
the assistant rector—his son, the Rev. 


William Howard Melish. The younger 


- *Tue TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR. By Ronald Knox 
113 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2. 
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Melish had irked some parishioners by 
his espousal of left-wing causes. 

On March 2 Bishop James P. De 
Wolfe of Long Island ordered the father 
ousted April 4 in order to get rid of the 
son (NEwsweeEk, March 14). Then both 
sides agreed there was nothing further 
to do but seek injunctions from the civil 
courts. Dr. Melish’s plea asked whether 
the bishop had.acted according to church 
law. The nine anti-Melish vestrymen 
questioned that they had been voted out 
legally in a special meeting of parish- 
ioners on March 7. 

On April 20 in Brooklyn Supreme 
Court Justice Meier Steinbrink, for 30 
years a friend of the elder Melish, rend- 
ered his decision: The bishop was within 
his rights in ousting Dr. Melish; the 
meeting ousting the vestrymen was “no 
different from a rump convention.” 

Recalling that Christians had just 
commemorated the Resurrection, Justice 
Steinbrink told parishioners crowding his 
courtroom: “That was a far greater mir- 
acle than composing your differences. 
They can be composed; they should be.” 
Then he gave the Melishes ten days’ 
stay to do that—or appeal his ruling. Dr. 
Melish said he’d appeal. 


Stephen Wise, 1874-1949 


Stephen Samuel Wise was only 24 
when Theodor Herzl, Zionist pioneer, 
told him in 1898 that he, Stephen, would 
see a Jewish state established within 50 
years. The Hungarian-born American- 
trained young rabbis mind and _ soul 
burned with this idea of a free home- 
land for his people. 

Liberal in both politics and religion, 
Rabbi Wise was a master at controversial 
statements. Some Christians gasped in 
1938 when he announced: “I am not an 
American citizen of Jewish faith. I am 
a Jew. I am an American. I have been 
an American 63/64ths of my life, but I 
have been a Jew for 4,000 years.” 

In the 56 years of his rabbinate, 
Stephen Wise became one of the most 
notable figures in American Reform Ju- 
daism and Zionism. His Free Synagogue, 
founded in 1907, was a symbol of all he 
believed in: the unfettered pulpit, the 
mixing of rich and poor by unspecified 
pew seatings, and the un-Orthodox in- 
termingling of men and women. He 
fought Tammany Hall in season and out 
(Jimmy Walker in particular), and any 
social or political evil all his life. 

With the emergence of the state of 
Israel, Rabbi Wise saw his ideal attained. 
His dream was to set foot himself on the 
free Holy Land, and he planned a trip 
there this summer. But on April 19 
Stephen Samuel Wise died in New York 
of a malignant stomach ailment. Before 
his burial from Carnegie Hall April 22, 
his son and daughter placed beneath his 
head a packet of the free soil of Israel. 
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How to lend a hand 
when cows need milking 


When a central compressor on a large dairy farm broke down at 9 A.M., automatic 
milking that evening looked impossible. But local distributor ordered parts located 


800 miles away shipped Air Express. 18-lb.shipment delivered at 3p.m. Shipping 





$4.42 was total charge. Air Expre Scheduled Airliners carry your Air Ex- 
rates include door-to-door service. You press shipments at speeds up. to 5 miles 
get more protection with a receipt for a minute. Frequent service direct to 
shipment. Low-cost, convenient Air Ex- 1300 airport cities; air-rail for 22,000 
press is world’s fastest shipping service. _off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


2-lb. birthday gift goes coast to coast for $1.50. 
12 lbs. of display pieces goes 500 miles for $2.20. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 
delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery 
is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
actically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shipping action, 
hone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. And specify 
‘Air Express delivery’’ on orders. 















Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


a 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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MARATHONS: 


Glory for Gosta 


Although he has devoted a long career 
to covering Boston spectacles, Bill Cun- 
ningham almost testily refused to make 
out a case for this one. “It began in 
Greece,” he wrote in his Herald column 
one morning last week. “Nobody seems 
to know why it continues. It’s the most 
punishing and most futile of modern ath- 
letic exercises.” 

Other men took a distinctly different 
view of the 53rd annual Boston marathon. 
On the morning of April 19 no less than 
142 of them, all in running suits, showed 
up from sixteen states and five nations. A 
distant sixth country, Korea, sent 1947 
winner Yur Bok Suh and a photographer, 
but only the photographer arrived in time. 

To a Californian, Jesse Van Zant, the 
event was important enough to make him 
spend months running 15 miles ‘a night 
over forest roads with a flashlight in his 
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Leandersson: A 26-mile breeze 


hand after doing a day’s work around a 
lumber camp. A skinny-shanked Swede, 
Karl Gosta (“Call me Yésta”) Leanders- 
son spent the winter running in snow over 
the mountainous terrain of Northern 
Sweden. 

In one of his workouts Leandersson 
slipped on some ice and wrenched an 
Achilles’s tendon. But in his time he had 
heard worse news about his small-chested, 
139-pound body. When he went up for 
military service the doctor told him that 
he had a bad heart. Two years ago a 
wolverine’s bite inactivated him for 
months. Last year he won the Swedish 
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marathon championship for the second 
time but gashed his big toe in a barefoot 
workout and missed the Olympics. 
Friends around Valadalen pooled enough 
money to give him a chance to catch up 
on his luck in Boston. 

Last week the 31-year-old Swede 
seemed to have no fears that his friends’ 
money would be wasted. For three weeks 
he had jogged along the Charles River; 
five times he had gone over the marathon 
route’s entire 26 miles and 385 yards. 
After being clocked in a near-record 
2:27:45 the only time he tried the course 
at a full run, Leandersson told his inter- 
preters not to worry, Even with a ques- 
tionable heel tendon this one would be 
easy for him, he said. It was, 

At Wellesley, about halfway along the 
route, Leandersson had opened up a 
1,000-yard lead, running on pipestem legs 
and shaking his bushy head of reddish 
blond hair when anyone tried to give him 
water. He finished a good half mile ahead 
of the second man, Vic Dyrgall, a 28- 
year-old accountant from St. Albans, N.Y. 
The doctor who examined the winner, 
three minutes after his 26-mile run, 
seemed amazed: “His pulse is only 80 (as 
compared with a normal heartbeat of 72 
to 76 for a man his age). His respiration 
is normal, his temperature only 98.2 (as 
compared with a normal of 98.6), and his 
feet are puggy but not blistered.” 

While the worshipful interpreters 
showed him a fortune in newspaper head- 
lines and pictures, Leandersson prepared 
to return this week to his $48-a-month job 
as a resort caretaker in Sweden. He didn’t 
feel at all like a momentary hero going 
back to humdrum obscurity: “In Sweden 
this Boston race is as well known as the 
Olympic marathon.” 


LETTERMEN: 


Easy Does It 


A 6-foot, carroty-blond fellow named 
Pete Elliott had a lot to do last week but 
managed not to look too busy about it. 
He walked around the Michigan campus 
at Ann Arbor with an easy but not 
slouchy stride, and he had time for stu- 
dents who wanted to stop and talk. His 
square-jawed face, good-looking despite 
small football scars around the eyes, 
broke into a big grin when anyone ban- 
tered him. 

In his room on the top floor of the 
Sigma Chi house, decorated with Es- 
quire Girl pictures and overlooking the 
handsomely spired Law Quadrangle, 
there was more kidding from a roommate, 
Wally Teninga, president-elect of the 
Literary College’s senior class. Teninga 
continually called him “Spoddio” and 
Elliott grinned: “I don’t know what it 
means, but it sounds clean.” 

There was a case of beer bottles, and 
22-year-old Pete Elliott had helped empty 








Pete Elliott and fiancée 


them: “I like a beer between the end 
of the basketball season and the start 
of football training.” The books in the 
room obviously got enough of his time. 
His marks as a history major (“with 
a lot of business courses thrown in”) 
steadily averaged between 85 and 90. 

On April 20 Elliott played with the 
Michigan golf team against Detroit and 
received a fine personal pasting. Al- 
though Michigan won easily, 30 to 6, 
Elliott’s strong mid-70s game hooked 
into too much trouble and wound up 
with an 81 against Sam Kocsis’s 73. 

One Man’s Relaxation: As_ usual 
Elliott took the beating well, but that 
didn’t fool Coach Bert Katzenmeyer: 
“After watching Pete get into the rough 
and then scramble out a birdie recently, 
his caddy said: “Mister, you shore hate 
to get beat.’ Originally he came out for 
golf to get some relaxation after the foot- 
ball and basketball seasons. But last 
year I found him spending four to six 
hours a day on the practice tee.” 

The golf campaign will complete cas- 
ual-looking Pete Elliott’s record as the 
most industrious letter winner in Mich- 
igan’s long line of fine athletes. In four 
football seasons he played on two un- 
beaten teams, quarterbacking the 1948 
outfit on both offense and defense. His 
fourth basketball season clinched a place 
for him among the finest defensive play- 
ers in Michigan history. 

The present golf season, if he straight- 
ens out his hooking trouble, will give 
him his twelfth varsity “M”—two more 
than the record Neil Snow had held 
since 1902. Unless another war came 
along to let some facile freshman try 
for varsity letters, Elliott’s record might 
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never be beaten. If it was, Elliott wasn’t 
likely to be upset about it. Last week he 
had professional football playing offers 
from the New York Yankees and Detroit 
Lions, and their quick money undoubt- 
edly would come in handy when he mar- 
ried Joan Slater, also a good-looking 
Michigan history major. But Elliott 
claimed he would just as soon go into 
business or coaching, and nobody doubted 
him. His All-America brother, Chalmers 
(Bump) Elliott of Michigan’s 1947 cham- 
pions, confronted with a similar decision, 
is now coaching at Oregon. 


BASEBALL: 


$45,000 Bargain 


Before he ever played a game in or- 
ganized baseball, Johnny Groth had 
headliners haggling over him. Two war- 
time teammates at the Great Lakes naval 
training base, Bob Feller and Pinky 
Higgins, tried to sew him up for the 
Cleveland Indians and Detroit Tigers 
respectively. In the front-office jostling 
that followed his Navy discharge, De- 
troit told the kid to name his price. His 
price: a three-year contract at $5,000 a 
season, plus a $30,000 bonus. 

Last week Detroit fans decided that 
Groth, after only two years of minor- 
league seasoning, was a real bargain. In 
the opening two games against Chicago, 
the 22-year-old rookie centerfielder hit 
three homers—one with the bases loaded 
—a double, and a single. Against Cleve- 
land’s world champions April 23, his 
single tied up the game in the eighth 
inning; his speed won it in the tenth 
when he scored from first base on Bob 
Swift’s mishandled single. 

Groth looked good in the field too. 
Sports Editor Lyall Smith of The De- 
troit Free Press exclaimed that the Tigers 
hadn’t seen “such a rookie since the im- 
mortal Ty Cobb.” The rookie himself 
was more careful. He called it “beginner’s 
luck. I know the going will get tougher.” 


RACING: 


Arecaro’s Choice 


When he rode over to La Guardia Field 
with a NEWSWEEK reporter last week to 
book quite a bit of space on an April 25 
flight to Louisville, shy little Trainer Ivan 
Parke didn’t seem at all sure it would be 
a happy trip. Not that he was worried 
about how Olympia would behave in the 
air; he had seen the bay colt stand quiet- 
ly while an oxygen mask was fitted over 
his head at 14,000 feet going across the 
Rockies. 

In conduct, Olympia reminded his thin- 
voiced trainer of Hoop Jr. But that was as 
far as Parke would go in comparing his 
1945 Kentucky Derby winner with his 
current three-year-old prospect. “Between 
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“THE PROBLEM OF EXCESS STOCKS was 
giving us plenty of headaches. No wonder! 
In dollars, our inventories had swelled 
to 245% over our best pre-war year... 
yet our sales had increased scarcely half 
that much during the same time. 





“ONLY SOLUTION—A NEW SYSTEM. 
3 “Musts” were apparent (1) The system 
would have to simplify our inventory data 
(2) Warn us unfailingly of threatened 
understocks or overstocks (3) Assure 
proper ratios among stock items. 
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“DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED! But... 
when we cut back our buying commit- 
ments we soon found our stocks running 
dangerously low on many popular items. 
Puzzle: How to maintain balanced stocks 
.--not too much, not too little of each item. 
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“WHY WE CHOSE KARDEX VISIBLE. 
After seeing many systems, we decided on 
Kardex Visible. It gives us our 3 “musts” 
—with less clerical effort. And the 
changeover was easy: Remington Rand 
installation experts handled the job.” 





( Send for this Free Book Today: > 
“HOW TO GET PROFITS FROM INVENTORIES” 


Learn the newest, proved-in-use, simplified methods of Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
controlling inventories... your own stores of raw mate- 
rials, parts or supplies, as well as finished goods for re- 
sale. Phone our nearest office or write Systems Division, 


Room 1114, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for 
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Don't Son 


Business y, 
Ye ae yao: 


Put TYPHOON air Conditioning 
on the Job 


Hot, sticky atmosphere drains energy, 
writes a red-ink story of melted sales, 
damaged merchandise. Put the weather 
man on your side with Typhoon air con- 
ditioning units. Cool, filtered air invites 
business in for the summer, shuts dust, 
noise out. Engineered for economy and 
efficiency, Typhoon delivers the most 
air conditioning at the lowest cost in 
dollars per ton. 





Consult Classified Telephone 
Book for local Typhoon distribu- 
tor or write to Dept. N6. 





]' to 10-Ton Units 


TYPHOON Air Conditioning Co., Inc. 794 union st, Brookiyn 15,N., 
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here and the Derby finish line,” he said, 
“a thousand things can happen.” 

Jockey Eddie Arcaro was less cautious 
about committing himself. As the only 
man ever to ride four Derby winners, he 
Starts scouting possible mounts with an 
unsentimental eye a year ahead of time. 
When they get to Jamaica in their third 
year, Banana Nose makes his pick. Last 
week they were at Jamaica again, and 
Arcaro had taken a steady job aboard 
Olympia. On the big colt’s third birthday, 
April 23, Arcaro took him out for his 
most important test: the 25th Wood Me- 
morial, producer of six Derby winners. 
One of the thousand things that could 
happen, a last-minute rainstorm, also 
gave the horse his first mucky track, 

A hundred yards from home in the 
1%6-mile race, after leading virtually 
the whole way, Olympia was passed by 
Palestinian, a rival he had whipped by 
ten lengths on a dry track. But still an- 
other of the things that could happen—a 
break in Palestinian’s stride as he either 
slipped or tried to leap over a puddle— 
saved Olympia’s neck. Winner by only 
that neck, he left for Louisville with nine 
victories, eighteen money finishes, and 
$262,182 in 21 races, still doubted by 
some competent critics but top betting 
favorite for the 75th Kentucky Derby 
May 7 (see Sport Week). 
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Double Feature: Physical-cul- 
turist Frank Stranahan obvious- 
ly didn’t mind showing his mus- 
cles last week at Pinehurst, 
N.C. He also showed a golf game 
that defeated Harvie Ward, 2 
and I, in the finals of the North- 


South amateur championship. 
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‘ by JOHN LARDNER 
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er That was partly due to the And, of course, fetlock, to 

_ sinus condition which af- discharge passengers. HARTFORD FIRE 

ly fects most experts, but it Northward of these points INSURANCE COMPANY 

ne was partly because of the of interest, on Mr. Kelley’s 

id words they use. Take the horse, we find the jugular sen uaannet Gana 

xy expression “the track is fetlock-deep groove, throat latch, poll, crest, with- 
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for “what Noah sailed in” could have 
broken the Jap naval code. 

How deep is fetlock-deep? I asked 
that question furtively of a handi- 
capper one day. He told me it was 
when the mud came up to the horse’s 
fetlock. 

“But they ain’t wearing fetlocks 
today,” I whined, being under the 
impression that a fetlock was a kind 
of garter with three pink rosebuds 
on it, featured by musical-comedy 
queens in the 1890s. 


HE handicapper gave me a look 
Tot scorn and turned away without 
answering. I was not able to look 
him in the eye again till the other 
day, when Mr. Kelley sent me his 
description of a horse. 

This horse is copiously illustrated 
and fully decoded. He has no name 
(personally, I think of him as Sam), 
but he has one or two of everything 





bettor who is looking for room on it 
to place $2, I suggest a point between 
the bridge and the muzzle. 

The title above the picture is 
“Guide to breeders for properly de- 
scribing a thoroughbred for Jockey 
Club registration.” Though I have 
never bred a horse, I am glad to learn, 
from the section entitled “Color 
Guide,” how the color of a race horse 
is determined. I will not describe the 
process in detail here. Suffice it to 
say that a horse that looks brown to 
you is a dark bay, and a liver-colored 
horse is a chestnut. 

Under the heading, “Leg,” the 
Jockey Club makes the following re- 
quest: “Terms: Use ‘left’ in place of 
‘near, and ‘right’ in place of ‘off.” 


N short, it turns out that your corre- 
I spondent and millions of other 
half-starved railbirds have been using 
the correct scientific language all along. 
































When you re headed 
toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat 
which Boston hotel he recom- 
mends . . . Chances are he will 
suggest the famous Parker 





























i else, as well as the four legs char- That gives me the confidence I need House — and that’s because 
j acteristic of the species. Let me de- to guess the Derby, which will be run experienced travelers know it is 
F scribe one of those legs to you, so May 7. I like Olympia over Capot, Boston’s most conveniently _lo- 
that you will be able to understand Old Rockport, Palestinian (if he starts), cated hotel and is world 
the secret language that I intend to and the rest. Palestinian gave my horse renowned for its superior ac- 
use in all racing stories from now on. a scare in the Wood Memorial, but he commodations, food and service! 
: Visualize a railroad branch line, did not scare me, which proves that 
like, say, the Burlington out of Chica- handicappers are braver than horses. 
go through Riverside. Starting with A sprinter—as we experts say—will Parker House 
the elbow, we go south and eventually often do well in a distance race in the . BOSTON 
make the hoof by way of forearm, spring. This prediction does not allow A New England Institution 
. 7 cannon, ankle, fetlock, pastern, for mud, fetlock-deep. Giamnet & Mink ie 
eck May 2, 1949 
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Challenge From Bell 


Bernard Iddings Bell says of himself: 
“I am not an abandoned pessimist, but 
I must confess I have little proximate 
optimism.” For some 30 years the Epis- 
copal clergyman has consistently pricked 
the balloon of complacency in religious 
and educational circles with a sharp and 
ruthless barb. 

Successively a minister of Anglo- 
Catholic tastes, a college president, and 
a professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, Dr. Bell now devotes full 
time to probing educational theories. 
For the past two and a half years he has 
been stationed at his alma mater, the 
University of Chicago, as representative 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Bell has been “thinking out” a 
new book on American education for 
twenty years—and working on it for two. 
Last week the result appeared: “Crisis 
in Education,”* with a self-explanatory 
subtitle, “A Challenge to American Com- 
placency.” 

Aldriches: This may or may not be 
the century of the common man, Dr. 
Bell maintains, but it is surely the age of 
adolescents. Children today are without 
manners or ethics to live by—a bunch of 
Henry Aldriches. Their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldrich, go “their teen-age way,” 
headed straight for “enslavement to a 
standardized vulgarity sold as the good 
life by those bent on private enrichment 
and exaltation.” 

The schools have been largely to 


*Crisis in Epucation. By Bernard Iddings Bell. 
237 pages. Whittlesey. $3. 








blame for this 
“standardized vul- 
garity,” Dr. Bell 
claims. “The older 
schools,” he says, 
“taught their stu- 
dents to think and 
: the newer 
schools mostly do 
not.” In mass edu- 
cation, we have 
Dr. Bell geared our stand- 

ards to mediocrity, 
to the lowest rather than the highest po- 
tential, he feels, and our morality is mere- 
ly expediency. The greatest error, says 
the 62-year-old clergyman, was splitting 
religion away from education; we are left 
with a school system which “does every- 
thing but produce people with character.” 

What is the remedy? Dr. Bell, who 
describes himself as a radical independ- 
ent, says that his busiriess is “diagnosis 
—not prescription.” The primary respon- 
sibility is in the elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools; by the time pupils have 
arrived at college, they have already 
“jelled.” Dr. Bell feels that “it is not the 
business of schoolmasters to teach their 
pupils what the pupils wish to learn, 
certainly not to let them behave as they 
desire, but rather to impart to them wis- 
dom distilled out of the race’s long ex- 
perience.” Emphasis on craftsmanship 
and the way to do things is more im- 
portant than “orientation.” 

In college, the first three years should 
be devoted to humanistic and dialec- 
tical studies; after that technical schools 
can take over. Then “everyone who has 
the ability could afford time to get both 
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Sent by Sinatra: Dr. Bell sees a nation of perpetual adolescents 
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general and vocational education.” Chal- 
lenging indeed is Dr. Bell’s sternest in- 
dictment of present education: “Out of 
this system come stupid people. They 
know everything except how to live— 
what makes people happy.” 


Reorienting Germany 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, suffragist 
and crusader for peace, remarked in 1944 
that she could still remember a childhood 
spanking administered 77 years earlier 
and still felt that it had not taught her a 
lesson. That was one reason she opposed 
stern tactics toward the Germans after 
this last war. 

After her death in 1947 the League of 
Women Voters, which she had helped to 
organize, established the Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund to assist women 
abroad to become better citizens and to 
encourage active citizenship among Amer- 
ican and exchange students. 

Last week seven German women fin- 
ished a two-months visit in the United 
States as guests of the fund. They were 
the first of 680 men and women who will 
be sent here under an American Military 
Government “German Reorientation Pro- 
gram.” And at the same time the first 
American woman to participate overseas 
in the fund project, Mrs. Florence Law 
of Chicago, had just returned from four 
months in Italy teaching the techniques 
of democracy to women’s organizations. 

In the past two months the German 
women, all members of city councils or 
provincial assemblies, have visited Con- 
gress, United Nations’ sessions, public 
schools,. universities, courts, and health, 
religious, and welfare groups, Packing up 
seven huge cartons of literature they have 
gathered on their trip, the women were 
full of praise for American institutions 
and plans to teach their findings to their 
countrymen. Opportunities for adult edu- 
cation, local management of schools, and 
democracy among American school chil- 
dren impressed them most. 

“Your education does not end with 
grade school but seems to go from the 
cradle to the grave,” noted Mrs, Maria 
Probst, member of the Bavarian Landtag. 
“We have a few schools for adult educa- 
tion, but we should have university exten- 
sion courses like yours.” 

“Our schools have always been gov- 
erned from Berlin, and I think our com- 
munities should have some influence over 
the schools as yours do,” remarked Mrs. 
Anna Haag, political writer and member 
of the Wiirttemberg-Baden Landtag. 
Mrs, Haag has already written her find- 
ings to the German Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

“Your school children can decide 
everything for themselves,” commented 
Mrs. Agnes Maxsein of the Berlin city 
assembly. “They can even choose what 
they want in the school cafeteria.” 
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Ballerina Into Boss 


By her own admission, Lucia Chase has 
learned about ballet “the hard way.” As 
co-director of the Ballet Theater and as 
the company’s principal financial backer 
since its founding nearly ten years ago, 
Miss Chase should know. It has been es- 
timated that she has spent more than 
$1,500,000 in support of Ballet Theater 
and the Mordkin Ballet which immedi- 
ately preceded it. This figure, she claims, 
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have her yearning for the theater in gen- 
eral and ballet in particular tied to her 
money and social position. 

Nowadays, though, Miss Chase is a 
different woman. Because of the dearth 
of professionals who know and _ under- 
stand ballet management, in 1945 she 
stepped in—with Oliver Smith, the pro- 
ducer and scenic designer, as her co-di- 
rector—and took over the active handling 
of Ballet Theater. And throughout the 
company’s Metropolitan Opera House 
season in New York last spring she con- 


Gollner, who has been with Ballet The- 
ater off and on since its beginning, and 
Maria Tallchief, wife of the choreogra- 
pher George Balanchine and ballerina 
with the New York City Ballet Co. 
Although no new productions will be 
offered, “La Fille Mal Gardée” has been 
revived, “Princess Aurora” has been re- 
studied by Balanchine, and Nora Kaye is 
scheduled to do her first “Giselle” any- 
where. But in spite of the lack of new 
works, both the critics and public were 
once more captivated by the old Ballet 





Ballet Theater’s back: (L. to r.) Igor Youskevitch and Nana Gollner; Miss Chase; Hugh Laing and Nora Kaye 


is too high—but by how much she will 
not say. 

Some idea of her generosity may be 
gained, however, through a 1946 tax court 
decision which allowed Miss Chase to de- 
duct as bad debts her ballet losses in 1939 
and 1940. In his opinion, Judge Byron B. 
Harlan said: “To say the least, the facts 

. in this case present a most unusual 
picture. A woman, who is herself a 
danseuse . . . has advanced to a corpora- 
tion for the promotion and development 
of the ballet in America a sum consider- 
ably in excess of $400,000 in three years 
... Such disposition of money could only 
be accounted for on the basis of an ab- 
normal and excessive enthusiasm for the 
object of the loan and an exceptionally 
optimistic belief in the value of the project 
for which the loan was made.” 

Clocks and Carpets: That the en- 
thusiasm was excessive and the optimism 
exceptional no one who has ever known 
Miss Chase would doubt. But the pub- 
licity brought by the case—added to that 
which had always followed her activities 
in the theater—made her more than ever 
press-shy. A daughter of Irving Hall 
Chase of Waterbury, Conn., she has a 
considerable fortune of her own through 
Ingersoll watches. As the widow of Thom- 
as Ewing Jr., president of the Alexander 
Smith carpet concern, she came into an- 
other fortune. But she has never liked to 
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tinued to dance with the troupe, as she 
always had. But the problems of operat- 
ing and booking became so complex that 
last summer Miss Chase and Ballet Thea- 
ter announced that performances would 
be suspended until enough money was on 
hand for “a strong businésslike operation” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16, 1948). 

At that time, however, Miss Chase also 
said: “Ballet Theater is by no means go- 
ing out of business.” That she meant it 
was observed at the Met Easter Sunday 
night when the company opened a three- 
week stand after a brief warm-up tour 
which included a record-breaking box- 
office week in Chicago. Having had to 
regather a company scattered everywhere 
in quest of a living, Miss Chase is now 
determined to keep it together. To do 
this, she is trying to arrange summer 
dates in London, where Ballet Theater 
played Covent Garden in 1946. And, al- 
though the big booking season for 1949- 
50 is nearly over, every effort is being 
made to schedule a tour for next season. 

Old School Tie: Present and ac- 
counted for with the company now are 
such stalwarts as Nora Kaye, Ballet The- 
ater’s stunning dramatic ballerina, Igor 
Youskevitch, classic danseur, John Kriza, 
and Hugh Laing. Missing is Alicia 
Alonso, who is doing very well indeed 
with her own company in Latin America. 
But brought in as replacements are Nana 


Theater spirit. There has always been a 
zest about the company which is un- 
matched. It gets in there and dances or 
dies for alma mater. And Ballet Theater’s 
repertory now represents a sound blend 
of the classic with the contemporary. 

Putting on this latest program has 
helped to bring about a new Miss Chase, 
an executive now willing and quite able 
to talk to the press about what she wants 
to accomplish. She is now too busy to 
have the time to rehearse and dance and 
so devotes her full energies to administra- 
tive duties. And she is quite firm about 
the fact that from here on in she is invest- 
ing no more than anyone else. She points 
out that she never was Ballet Theater’s 
sole angel anyway; that plenty of other 
people’s money went into it. 

Her big aim is that Ballet Theater 
should become a national institution, and 
to help accomplish that end she is count- 
ing on Ballet Theater Foundation, a non- 
profit organization to establish ballet as a 
national art form. “We don’t need a gov- 
ernment subsidy here,” she says, “but you 
can’t do without some kind of subsidy. 
We finally learned that ballet, if properly 
run, can earn its operating expenses but 
cannot produce new works or carry a 
large repertoire, maintain its standards, 
or have any permanent security.” Hence, 
she adds, “we need $100,000 for the next 
three years—and we could use more.” 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





SLAVE TO CONVENTION? 


Not us. We take care of con- 
ventions without ever neglect- 
ing our other guests, or the 
convention either. 






















Riding High 

Record companies are notoriously re- 
luctant when it comes to revealing cold 
figures. But a new pseudo-cowboy song 
called “Riders in the Sky” has caught up 
to its advance plugging so rapidly that 
last week staid RCA Victor startled the 
trade and came right out and bragged 
that its Vaughn Monroe disk of “Riders” 
had passed the 300,000-mark in its first 
two weeks. Then the company plunged 
ahead and said that by achieving that 
figure in that time, “Riders” set a record, 
Victor wouldn’t be surprised if the tune 
went on and sold more than 2,000,000 
copies before it was finished. 

Besides Monroe, several other artists 
are riding along on the tune: Burl Ives, 
who got there first for Columbia and 
whose rendition many prefer to Mon- 
roe’s; Bing Crosby on Decca; and Peggy 
Lee, whose Capitol record came out last 
week, Ives’s arrangement is simpler and 
more in keeping with the folk spirit of 
the song. Monroe’s is all dressed up, 
with muted trumpets and a chorus sing- 
ing through an echo chamber. 

“Riders in the Sky” is a natural for 
exploitation. Its author (words and mu- 
sic) is Stan Jones, a forest ranger in his 
early 30s. An itinerant performer around 
Death Valley, he sings and plays the 
guitar. He has written a couple of songs 
before, but they never amounted to 
much. “Riders in the Sky” was not even 
published until Jones had tried the song 
out on Ives and the bearded folk singer 
had recorded it for Columbia. 

The music of “Riders in the Sky” 
(originally titled “Ghost Riders in the 
Sky”) is reminiscent of any number of 
folk tunes. The words are written around 
an old Western legend which Jones says 
he first heard as a boy on his father’s 
Nevada ranch. It concerns a band of 
cowboys who are forever doomed to 
chase the devil’s herd of cattle across 
the sky—and any cowhand who sees 
them is marked for death. Thus: 


If you want to save your soul from 
hell a-ridin’ on our range, 

Then, cowboy, change your ways 
today or with us you will ride 
A-tryin’ to catch the devil’s herd 

across these endless skies.* 


Sir Thomas at 70 


Sir Thomas Beecham will be 70 on 
April 29. As peppery and lightning-witted 
as ever, the imperious baronet had a pre- 
anniversary interview with Sir Osbert 
Sitwell which was transcribed for Amer- 
ican consumption. “I don’t feel 70,” he 
told Sir Osbert, “and I never shall.” 
Nor, apparently, should the old gen- 








*Used by permission of the publisher, Edwin H. 
Morris & Co., Inc. Copyright 1949, 
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tleman ever cease to smart over the 
$5,000,000 from his pill fortune that 
over the years he had dropped trying to 
elevate the British public’s musical taste. 
On the eve of his birthday he sputtered 
to reporters: “The public never had taste 
—only an appetite . . . they'll eat any- 
thing .. .” This might be regarded as the 
warm-up for his speech at a luncheon 
April 29 at the Savoy Hotel in London. 
Sponsored by the Gramophone Co., Ltd. 
(HMV records), the gathering will 
honor the British conductor’s nearly 40 
years in the record industry. 

Beecham’s big musical anniversary 
celebration will come on May 2 at Albert 





Keystone 


Beecham doesn’t feel his age 


Hall, when he will conduct his Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra in works of com- 
posers particularly associated with him. 
Assisted by Gordon Clinton, baritone, 
and the Luton Choral Society, Sir Thomas 
will lead his combined forces through 
a diversified path which includes Mozart, 
Delius, Richard Strauss, Sibelius, Bax, 
and Berlioz. It was suggested that, in 
honor of the occasion, the goateed maes- 
tro conduct three orchestras at once: 
the London Philharmonic, the BBC 
Symphony, and the Royal Philharmonic. 
Sir Thomas refused saying it would make 
more noise than music. He preferred to 
increase the size of the Royal Philhar- 
monic to 130 players. 

Currently, Beecham spends most of his 
time at Delves House, his rambling, com- 
fortable country place in Sussex. His 
health is good, and he devotes his days 
to reading scores, entertaining friends, 
and writing two books: a biography of 
Frederick Delius, whose cause he cham- 
pioned more than any other conductor, 
and the seeond volume of his autobiog- 
raphy. The first volume, “A Mingled 
Chime,” was published in 1943. 


Newsweek, May 2, 1949 
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“DOC” WEBB’S Sm a rt d fa i He uses girls, circuses, spectacular promotions, 
H @ bargains, to gross $15,000,000 in a drugstore! 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS like Miss 
Janet Crockett, one of 
“Doc” Webb's nationally 
publicized “Florida Poster 
Girls,” help stimulate 
drugstore sales volume. 





voc wes Smart move! 


He uses five Ford Bonus Built Trucks to do hauling 
in his business. Smart Move! Smart Business! 


= 1= Mol ba 
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"| LIKE FOR MY TRUCKS and my promotion stunts to be slightly on the colossal side,” 
“Doc” Webb tells Ford Dealer, Bill Grant, Jr., “that’s why I got myself a new 145- 
horsepower Big Job.” Replies Dealer Grant, “That was a smart move, ‘Doc’! And you 
can bet that your new Ford Big Job will stand up and deliver. It’s Bonus Built . . . 
built stronger to last longer, same as the 139-plus other models in the Ford Truck line.” 


“THE WORLD'S MOST UNUSUAL DRUGSTORE"” 
sprawls over three city blocks in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Guiding genius is Ford Truck user, J. E. 
“Doc” Webb. He built a hole-in-the-wall 
pharmacy into a $15,000,000 corporation in 23 
years. Uninhibited promotion stunts have 
brought country-wide fame. Milking rattlesnakes 
... treasure-hunt sales with ladies’ panties selling 
at the cigar counter and bed sheets at the soda 
fountain . . . one-dollar bills going for 95¢, sub- 
sequently re-purchased at $1.35, are typical 
Webb promotions. Circuses and vaudeville are 
standard fare. This exploitation is backed by a 
smooth-working selling operation and a fleet of 
trucks, five of which are Fords. 
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“DOC” WEBB POSES in front of what was only a 
cut-rate pharmacy 23 years ago. Here “Doc” 
pulls such attention-getting sales-stimulating 
gags as displaying a scarf of Lincoln, worn 
when he was shot in Ford’s Theater. 


he 


“THE 145-HORSEPOWER V-8 ENGINE is a power- 
house on wheels,” Dealer Bill Grant, Jr., tells 
“Doc” Webb. “It’s got lots of important features 
like concentric dual-throat carburetor, hard, 
alloy-faced exhaust valves, etc. 





“YOU SAVE 20% of your engine revolutions in 
overdrive with this 5-speed transmission. Fewer 
revolutions improve gasoline economy, prolong 
engine life. This transmission is standard in the 
‘ord F-7 Big Job; it costs you nothing extra.” 


Using registration data 


iia Smart het [ FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR 75 LONG YEARS! 





€ELEBRATING THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OLD CHARTER! 
Here’s hoping that you soon have the good fortune to fall in with a noble old 
friend. An old friend now celebrating a 75th birthday—Old Charter! Then, as 
your glasses clink, may the heart-kindling glow and the mellow friendliness of 
Kentucky’s finest straight bourbon recall to you once again the fact that, if ever 
a work of man is to achieve perfection, time and experience must be two of its 
indispensable ingredients. It will be a great pleasure to have you join the party! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY*THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD*86 PROOF*BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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Carson and Day 


Involving Jack Carson as a radio-talent 
scout who discovers Doris Day in New 
York and tries to make her a singing sen- 
sation on the coast, “My Dream Is Yours” 
is the kind of jerry-built song and gag- 
fest that sometimes turns out to be both 
pleasant and rather funny and sometimes 
doesn’t, What makes the difference is an 
occasional song and some liberal doses 
of spontaneity. But the best efforts of all 
concerned are not enough to counteract 
the effect produced by such antics as the 
would-be cute cavortings of Carson and 
Miss Day in a pair of monstrous bunny- 
rabbit costumes. (My Dream Is Yours. 
Warner Brothers. Michael Curtiz, pro- 
ducer-director, Technicolor.) 


Astaire to Rogers to Dance 


After going their separate and success- 
ful ways for almost a decade since “The 
Story of Vernon and Irene Castle,” Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers are keeping 
time together again in “The Barkleys of 
Broadway.” Confronted with this nostal- 
gic occasion, one would be picayune to 
quibble. This may not be the best film the 
famous song-and-dance team has made in 
nine collaborations, but it is a gay and 
stimulating offering much in their old 
manner, The co-stars of “Flying Down to 
Rio” and “Top Hat” are back, and very 
welcome, 

The plot of “The Barkleys” is a lot less 
complicated than the simplest of its fancy 
dance routines. Josh and Dinah Barkley 
are a famous dance team and a happily 
married couple barring a slight touch of 
mutual professional jealousy and an ac- 
tive flair for the brisk, if brief, domestic 
quarrel, Encouraged by a glib and Gallic 
playwright (Jacques Francois), Dinah 
decides that she has a latent talent for 
dramatic acting and undertakes a weighty 
vehicle in which she impersonates the 
young Sarah Bernhardt, no less. 

While Dinah seems to accomplish this 
to the satisfaction of everyone on screen, 
the audience out front will applaud the 
happy end‘ng that brings the Barkleys 
back together for “They Can’t Take That 
Away From Me”—a George and Ira 
Gershwin number lifted from a 1937 As- 
taire-Rogers hit, “Shall We Dance?” 

Although the new songs Ira Gershwin 
and Harry Warren have supplied for the 
film are pleasant without being remark- 
able, Astaire and Miss Rogers give such 
numbers as the dead-pan and burr-y “My 
One and Only Highland Fling” the lift 
of their expert delivery. And the dancing, 
of course—particularly Hermes Pan’s 
choreography for Astaire’s solo dance 
with a shopful of animated shoes—is out 
of Hollywood’s top drawer. By way of 
lagniappe for this special occasion the 
partners, for the first time, perform with 
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They are back, burr-y and welcome 


the benefit of Technicolor photography. 

On hand to play the peacemaker and 
a potential polygamist, Oscar Levant has 
plenty of opportunity for his mordant 
humor, as well as two effective inter- 
ludes at the piano, (THE BARKLEYS OF 
Broapway. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Ar- 
thur Freed, producer, Charles Walters, 
director, Technicolor.) 


The Face Is Familiar 


In “The Crooked Way” John Payne 
impersonates one Eddie Rice, a war hero 
who comes home with a Silver Star and a 
shrapnel wound that has given him com- 
plete amnesia. On the chance that some- 
one may know his true identity in the 
city where he enlisted, Eddie goes to 
Los Angeles and is promptly recognized 
by a number of former intimates, includ- 
ing Rhys Williams, a homicide cop who 
knows him as the gangster Eddie Ric- 
cardi. His prewar associates in crime and 
his ex-wife (Ellen Drew) rate Eddie as 
a rat. 

Under the circumstances Eddie might 
be forgiven for regarding his homecoming 
as something of a frost. But evidently the 
shrapnel in his brain has done wonders 
for his character. There isn’t much to be 
said in favor of the melodramatic non- 
sense that demonstrates the Dr. Jekyll in 
this hoodlum Hyde, except that it serves 
as a peg for some customary exercises in 
the sinister and the sadistic and a shoot- 
ing climax that will stimulate the cus- 
tomers who like their Westerns citified. 
In the end Eddie Rice, offered an opera- 
tion that will save his life but saddle 
him with the personality of Riccardi 
makes a choice that should have the 


enthusiastic endorsement of the Produc- 
tion Code. (THe Crooxkep Way. United 
Artists. Benedict Bogeaus, producer. 
Robert Florey, director.) 


Lowest Depths 


Although the French film “Dédée” 
obviously has been energetically scissored 
for its American premiére, the damage is 
only slight. The chances are that even 
in its original form the story’s more sor- 
did aspects were romantic in concept first 
and realistic chiefly of necessity. 

Certainly the subdued camera-chiaro- 
scuro of the Antwerp waterfront and the 
dingy, twisted streets that thread its 
slums is impressive in its realism and 
completely successful in establishing the 
film’s mood. More in the conventional 
pattern, despite its setting in an unex- 
pectedly domesticated bordello, is the 
foredoomed story of Dédée, a vaguely 
wistful trollop who tries to elude her 
shoddy environment in a romance with 
an adventurous sea captain. 

Although the film as a whole fails— 
perhaps understandably—to live up to its 
implications, the melodramatic impulses 
that detonate the grim climax provide a 
number of affecting and effective scenes. 
The actors are first-rate—Marcel Pagliero 
as the stalwart captain, Bernard Blier as 
Dédée’s_ paternalistic employer, and 
Dalio as a particularly nasty bit of hu- 
man rubble. In the title role Simone 
Signoret, a newcomer, displays both an 
ability to act and a physical attractive- 
ness that is emphasized by her unre- 
lieved melancholy. (DépEE. A Sacha 
Gordine production. Vog Film Co., dis- 
tributors. Yves Allégret, director.) 
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BOM’s 23rd 


The Book-of-the-Month Club, oldest 
in the business, last week had reason to 
be proud, It had just put its 100,000,- 
000th book in the mail. 

Founded 23 years ago this month by 
Harry Scherman, the club today is big 
business. When it started, it was a new 
idea that quickly caught on. The idea 
was simple: A board of editors would 
choose the “best” book published each 
month and send it to subscribers. In the 
nearly quarter century it has had many 
imitators (with slight organizational dif- 
ferences), of which the biggest and most 
successful is the Literary Guild. 

During that time the BOM has chosen 
some “flops” but more successes, and has 
shown that books can be sold in the 
hamlets as well as the big cities. Scher- 
man’s greatest boast is that he has been 
able to sell more good books than anyone 
else did before he got his idea. Retail 
booksellers, large and small, have often 
griped. But Scherman says that book 
distribution through the bookstores is no 
worse (or better) than it was when he 
first set up the BOM. 


Brave New Worlds 


Nearly all cosmographers believe that 
after you pass the seventh clime the sea is 
all ice and the cold so great that nobody can 
stand it. But don’t forget that they once had 
a similar idea that along the Equator there 
is so much heat that the land is uninhabita- 
ble. Yet recent experiences have shown that 
no land is as habitable as, or more temperate 
than, that in the tropics. So my idea is that 
we will find the same condition in the North. 
In fact, I assert that there is no land unin- 
habitable nor sea unnavigable. 


















Robert Thorne, an English merchant 
living in Spain and growing more and 
more jealous of Iberia’s domination of 
world trade, wrote those words to Henry 
VIII in 1527, Earl Parker Hanson, an 
explorer, geographer, and teacher (at 
Delaware University), with far more 
knowledge of the Arctic and the tropi- 
cal regions than any man who lived in 
Thorne’s uneasy day, quotes the letter 
with relish in his “New Worlds Emerg- 
ing.” For his book seeks to refute the 
idea, gloomily expressed by Fairfield Os- 
born in “Our Plundered Planet” and 
William Vogt in his even more scary 
“Road to Survival” (Newsweek, Aug. 
9, 1948), that the habitable parts of the 
earth are strictly limited and that the 
limit to its human population has been 
reached. 

After 25 years of knocking about the 
planet, Hanson is convinced that this 
is all wrong. The Amazon Basin would 
be a great place to live, he says, as well 
as other jungle regions of Latin Amer- 
ica. Then there is Africa (the “laboratory 
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of race”) and Iceland (the “laboratory 
of man”). In the Soviet Arctic, the Rus- 
sians apparently are proving that there 
are “new frontiers.” 

Benefits of Civilization: To make 
these worlds emerge, Hanson thinks 
President Truman was on the track of 
something big in Point Four of his in- 


augural address—“a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth of 
undeveloped areas.” 

Hanson contends—and in the instances 
of Puerto Rico, the Amazon Basin, and 
Liberia he speaks from personal experi- 











‘Oh, please Sir, will you ’old ’im a minute 
while I blow my_ nose?’ 


‘Don’t disturb yourself, mum; there’s 
nothing in it that'll smash.’ 
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Welcome May: Whistler once said that black and white can be 
summed up in two words—Phil May. One of the truly great English 
draftsmen, May felicitously pictured the comic and tragic aspects 
of London life in the 1890s, especially delighting a large audience 
with his “Guttersnipes” series. The best of his sketches, along with 
a biography and a critical essay on his work, are included in 
“Phil May” by James Thorpe (96 pages. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.50). 


Newsweek, May 2, 1949 
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As a matter of fact, this movie may be only mammoth. 
But we’ll have to take Hollywood’s word. 


Who else can say for certain that a picture is “colos- 
sal,” instead of merely “gigantic”? How big must it be 
before it’s “‘stupendous’’? Or really ““SUPER-colossal”’? 
Search us! 

One thing we do know—Hollywood saves its gran- 
diose superlatives for the box office. When it gathers in the 
board room—that’s something else again! There it has no 
time for ballyhoo—it gets right down to facts and figures. 


Because film-makers are, of course, smart business 
men—and they know that nothing puts a picture in its 
proper size like the actual figures—impartial, objective, 
unglamorized! 

Wherever figures play such a leading role, manage- 
ment wants *em accurate. Wants ’em up-to-the-minute. 
Wants ’em at low cost. That’s why you'll find 
—in Hollywood as in Hoboken—Comptometer Adding- 
Calculating Machines hard at work behind-the-scenes! 


Comptrom ETER 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Div., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 








Within a Stone’s Throw 


Within easy distance of important 
distribution points, scores of thriv- 
ing North Carolina communities 
eagerly await their first industrial 


payroll. 


Here, in Nature’s Land of Plenty, 
where workers prefer to use their 
skills in industries near home, are 
cities equipped to supply, prompt- 
ly and expertly, materials, re- 


placements, and services. 


If you have been thinking of a 
plant site in an uncrowded area 
without the disadvantage of being 
isolated from major distribution 
points—then think of North Caro- 
lina! Let one of our engineers 
supply more specific information. 
Write Div. MI-46, Department of 
Development, 


Conservation and 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Ylorth 
CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 


MOUNTAIN PiIEOMONT COASTAL 
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ence—that all the undeveloped areas he 
names are crying for civilized exploita- 
tion. Their undeveloped lands, he says, 
offer a chance for physical expansion. 
Equally important, their undeveloped 
peoples offer untold chances for econom- 
ic expansion. 

In the course of this optimistic essay 
Hanson produces many arguments and 
strictures about the breakdown of the 
world’s colonial systems, overpopulation, 
the continuing revolt of the colored 
races, and the effects of capitalism’s 
search for new outlets for its goods. Some 
of these will undoubtedly meet with vig- 
orous objection from experts on such 
subjects. But it can do no harm to have 
the cheerier side stated. (NEw Wor ps 
Emercinc. By Earl Parker Hanson. 385 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50.) 


Caste Over the Coals 


At the age of 16 Marghanita Laski, 
niece of the economist Harold Laski, de- 
cided on a glamorous career as a dress de- 
signer, but after a year’s unsuccessful ap- 
prenticeship she gave up the idea. Her 
destiny, she was sure, lay in philology, 
but after a short time at Oxford her tutor 
persuaded her that too was a mistake. 
Finally, after little more than the usual 
beginner’s struggles, Miss Laski discov- 
ered she was a writer. She was right at 
last. 

Her latest novel, “Toasted English,” is 
an amusing satire on the British caste 
system. (Like a true Laski, she has ab- 
horred distinctions based on birth and 
social standing ever since she learned 
about them at St. Paul’s School in Lon- 
don.) It is the story of five men and 
women who are returning to England 
after having been marooned on a Pacific 
island for several years. They fully ex- 
pect to find the Socialist Party in control. 
Instead, they find old England has be- 
come a veritable Tory heaven. The popu- 
lation is officially divided into five classes, 
from A to E, depending on birth, occupa- 
tion, and political and moral opinions. 
Each class lives in its own restricted area 
and each individual wears a disk—gold, 
silver, oak, bronze, or lead—to establish 
his class. 

Events don’t always follow their pre- 
ordained course, however, and trouble 
pops out in all the classes. Miss Laski car- 
ries this amusing theme to its hilarious 
conclusion, and the result is a book full 
of chuckles at the expense of stout Brit- 
ish traditions. (Toastep ENcGuisu. By 

Marghanita Laski, 212 pages, Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue Cora Sea. By Alan Villiers. 310 
pages, Whittlesey House, $4, The fourth 
volume in the “Oceans of the World” 
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Newest EROSLEY 


STATION WAGON 


Larger, longer body lines, new luxury interior appoint- 
ments, speed styling, headlights in fenders, turn indi 
cators, etc. All steel. Costs less than an 8-year-old, high 
upkeep used car. Real economy—vup to 50 miles on a 
gallon. Prices range downward from the Station Wagon 
at only $929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. For complete catalog 
of all 5 new models, write your name and address on 


the margin of this page, 


tear out, send to Crosley 
Motors, Inc., 2530-FF 
@ PINE car 


Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio. 








for an 


insight into the... 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCENE 


read 
Joseph B. Phillips 


in Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE 
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dangerous waste of volcanic islands and 
coral reefs and tells its story from the 
days of the first Polynesian outrigger 
canoes down through the centuries of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and English 
exploration to the second world war and 
its memorable naval battle. 

CapTAINn DaunTLEss. By William Bell 
Clark. 317 pages. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. The dramatic story 
of ‘Nicholas Biddle of the Continental 
Navy whose brilliant career ended when 
he was only 27. Having gone to sea at 14, 
Biddle learned his trade in voyages to the 
West Indies, spent a year in the British 
Navy, took»part in a polar expedition, 
and became one of the first officers of the 
colonies’ navy. On March 7, 1778, his 
ship, the Randolph, mounting 36 guns, 
fought a broadside engagement with the 
65-gun Yarmouth. When the Randolph’s 
powder magazine exploded, the frigate, 
its commander, and all but four of the 
crew were lost. Clark, an old literary sea 
dog, has given Captain Biddle his full 
due in a piece of excellent workmanship. 

THe Story or ToBacco IN AMERICA. 
By Joseph C. Robert. 296 pages. Kwopf. 
$5. The curiously “bewitching vegetable” 
which Columbus first saw smoked by 
natives of San Salvador has played a 
strange role in the economic and social 
history of the United States. Dr. Robert, 
appropriately an associate professor of 
history at Duke University, tells the story 
fully. It is fascinating history enlivened 
by many anecdotes, tracing the rise and 
fall of snuff, the end of the quid in polite 
society, the emergence of the cigar as a 
symbol of wealth, and the phenomenal 
acceptance of the cigarette. 

Tue BLack HILLs AND THEIR INCREDI- 
BLE CuHaracters. By Robert J. Casey. 
383 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. A remark- 
ably interesting chronicle and guide by a 
remarkable Chicago newspaperman. Bob 
Casey, who has-written about war, Easter 
Island, Baghdad, and Burgundy, has had 
a writing field day with his latest book, 
cramming it with history from the 1874 
gold rush to modern times, with legend 
and fact, humor and tragedy, and peo- 
pling it with such characters as Wild Bill 
Hickok, Calamity Jane, General Custer, 
Sam Bass, Sitting Bull, Kicking Horse, 
and Calvin Coolidge. 

Joun AuBREY AND His Frienps. By 
Anthony Powell. 335 pages. Scribners. $5. 


| A competent biography of one of the 


Re uananel 


| Most arresting figures of the seventeenth 


century. Aubrey was a famous English 
antiquary who inherited a large fortune, 
lost it by the time he was 45, and spent 
the aext 30 years living on the bounty of 
friends and relatives who don’t seem to 
awe minded. The author of “Brief Lives” 


§ 2nd of the “Miscellanies,” he spent many 


mars absorbed in the study of mathe- 
© vy horticulture, natural science, her- 
“chy, music, painting, folklore, astrology, 
“nd\ occult phenomena. 
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Webster 
Thermostatic 
Trap used on 
Market Forge 
Steam Cooker. 


The best advertisement for a 
Market Forge Steam Cooker is a 
satisfied customer, like Chicago’s 
famous Hotel Stevens which prides 
itself on fast, smooth, efficient 
kitchen performance. 


That's why Webster Steam Traps, 
tailor-made for Market Forge, are 
installed during manufacture of the 
Cooker itself. 


There is no reason for customers to 
install hit-or-miss venting arrange- 
ments, which might destroy their 
confidence in this quality Cooker. 
Steam is entirely utilized. Saves fuel 
... Shortens the heating-up period. 


**Cooking with 
Steam’”’ tells the 
Market Forge 
Steam Cooker 
story. For free 
copy write Market 
Forge Company, 
125 Garvey Street, 
Everett 49, Mass. 





If you manufacture apparatus using 
steam, find out how Webster Steam 
Traps tailor-made for you will in- 
crease customer satisfaction. If you 
use steam heating apparatus, let us 
show you the advantages of install- 
ing a separate Webster Trap on 
each steam chamber. 


For a copy of Webster’s Process 
Steam Trap engineering data bulle- 
tin, write us. 


Address Dept. NW-5 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


17th & Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. Reps. In Principal 
Cities. In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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Fair Deal Under the Sea 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EAUMONT, Texas—If there are no 
B further delays, the Supreme Court 
of the United States will soon hear 
arguments on a petition by Attorney 
General Tom Clark to bring suits 
against Texas and Louisiana to estab- 
lish paramount Federal rights in the 
submerged lands under the Gulf of 
Mexico and adjacent to those states. 
This long-controverted subject is con- 
sequently of lively interest in 
the two states concerned, as 
well as in a number of other 
states where, potentially at 
least, there are oil and min- 
eral wealth of incalculable 
value under the shallow 
waters along the seacoast. 

Secretary Ickes raised this 
issue in 1936 when he 
claimed that rights in this 
continental shelf belonged to 
the national domain. Since then, all 
sorts of embellishments have been 
added to the original contention, in- 
cluding the vast importance of Federal 
control in relation to national defense. 
The states involved have resisted bit- 
terly. They assert that if these lands 
can be taken from them on such 
grounds, there is nothing to protect 
other, inland natural resources from 
similar claims. The Federal govern- 
ment since the war has moved ahead, 
and two years ago a suit similar to the 
current one was brought against Cali- 
fornia. The court held that the Fed- 
eral government has a “paramount” 
right in such waters off the coast of 
California. 


HE President is vigorously promot- 
Tin g the effort, and a bill has recently 
been introduced in Congress authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant leases to private companies to 
exploit the oil under the submerged 
lands. Under these leases the govern- 
ment would get 12% per cent royalty 
on oil and gas production. It would 
also permit the issuance of new leases 
in exchange for those already granted 
by the states. The bill does not deter- 
mine how the government's share 
would be divided, but it is likely that 
some such plan will be proposed as 
was contained in a bill last year. In 
that bill 374 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s take would be given to the tide- 
lands states from which the oil and gas 
is taken, 52% per cent to the seventeen 





so-called “reclamation” states, and the 
rest to the Federal Treasury. 

On the other hand, representatives 
in Congress from the states affected 
have introduced bills quitclaiming the 
lands to the states. Such a bill passed 
both houses two years ago but was 
vetoed by the President. Last year a 
bill passed the House but died in the 
Senate. The present bill could prob- 
ably pass but could hardly 
overcome another veto. And 
considering the opposition, 
it is not likely that the Ad- 
ministration bill can pass. 

If the Supreme Court fur- 
ther opens the way to Fed- 
eral title to these tidelands, 
it will be overturning estab- 
lished law of long duration. 
State ownership has been 
upheld in more than 200 
Federal and state court decisions. The 
Federal government has consistently 
recognized state ownership in buying 
or leasing sites for lighthouses, jetties, 
and other improvements along these 
marginal waters. Texas, moreover, has 
a claim which seems to transcend those 
of all the other states involved.. When 
the Texas Republic was admitted to 
the Union in 1845, it obtained from 
the Congress of the United States 
specific recognition of the new state’s 
title to the land in question. 

The oil companies, as is well known, 


“have been making extensive invest- 


ments in tidewaters wells. In Texas 
164 such wells have been drilled, and 
more than $2,000,000 a year has gone 
into Texas schools from the royalties 
derived from them. In Louisiana 
$29,000,000 has been added altogether 
to state revenue from the proceeds of 
oil leases in submerged areas. 

The private companies have, since 
the initiation of these tidelands pro- 
ceedings, refrained from undertaking 
further negotiations. They are afraid 
to make the large investments re- 
quired in the face of uncertainty about 
the validity of their leases, They also 
fear the ultimate effect of Federal con- 
trol under leases obtained from the 
Federal government. 


t is hard to see how either the need) 
to conserve natural resources or the} 
demands of national defense justifies} 
this seizure of long-standing property’ 
rights. 
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